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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addresecd. 








TO OUR READERS, 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalis, wiil they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.O. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE spectre of unemployment haunts the Christmas feast 
The closing task of the Parliamentary session was to 
sanction certain palliative measures devised by the Government. 
Dr. Macnamara told the House of Commons on Tuesday that 
work, rather than doles, must be found for the 265,000 unem- 
ployed ex-Service men. The Government were resolved that 
at least 50,000 of them should be introduced into the housing 
industry, which is very short of skilled men. The Government 
would pay the trade unions £5 a head for training these ex-Service 
men; they would guarantee working builders payment for 
half the time lost through stress of weather, up to 22 hours a 
week, and for three-quarters of the time lost over and above 
22 hoursa week. New arterial roads in London and the country 
would provide employment for thousands of men. A Com- 
mittee, with Lord St. Davids as chairman, would distribute 
£3,000,000 in grants to local relief works, other than roads or 
housing schemes. Persons insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act would be eligible for benefit as soon as they were 
out of work, instead of having to wait for a month. A Bill 
authorizing this temporary relaxation of the rules was passed 
through all its stages. 





Mr. Clynes, speaking for the Labour Party, was not very 
helpful. He said that half the unemployed were not registered 
and that the Government proposals were inadequate. The 
main solution of the problem, he declared, was “to get back 
to a real state of European world peace.’ Unfortunately, that 
is more easily said than done; Mr. Clynes knows as well as we 





do that Great Britain alone, even if a Labour Ministry were in 
office, could not restore the old prosperity of Europe in a day 
ora year. Lord Hugh Cecil urged that wages must be elastic, 
rising easily in good times and falling easily in bad times, but 
he thought that this involved a co-partnership between employers 
and employed. Sir A. Smith said that the Ministry of Labour 
prevented employers and workmen from devising measures to 
lessen unemployment. Mr. Graham, the moderate Labour 
Member for Edinburgh, regarded the proposal to bribe the 
builders’ unions into admitting ex-Service men as dangerous 
and mischievous, 


The Prime Minister remarked of Mr. Henderson’s demand for 
a Royal Commission and of his proposal to “‘ stabilize industry ”’, 
that we might as well talk of stabilizing the sea. Unemployment 
was less serious here than in any other country except France, 
and it was less serious than it had been in the winter of 1908-9. 
Housing schemes were stopped for lack of workmen, and yet 
the builders’ unions refused to admit new members. As there 
were & million houses to be built, there was no reason to fear un- 
employment for years to come, although the Government could 
not guarantee builders against unemployment for all time. Mr. 
Lloyd George said that the Board of Trade was considering a 
credit insurance scheme, so that Central Europe could buy our 
goods and pay for them gradually. He looked for relief to a 
well-considered Imperial emigration scheme. A trade con- 
ference of employers and workmen might do more to restrict 
unemployment than a Royal Commission. We comment upon 
the debate elsewhere. 


The first Assembly of the League of Nations ended its labours 
on Saturday last. In its closing sessions the Assembly agreed 
to admit Bulgaria, Albania, Finland, Luxemburg, and Costa 
Rica to membership. On the other hand, it rejected the claims 
of Armenia, because the League could not undertake as yet the 
task of protecting that unhappy country. The applications of 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were rejected; Georgia was 
asked to wait. Azerbaijan and the Ukraine were refused 
admission, inasmuch as it was not clear that they had stable 
Governments. The tiny State of Liechtenstein was also 
repulsed, Switzerland alone supporting the claim of her little 
neighbour. We are glad that the Assembly unanimously 
accepted Albania as an independent State worthy of membership. 
Foreign intrigue in Albania should now cease. 


The ex-King Constantine entered Athens on Sunday, amid 
the applause of excited crowds, and assumed the Greek throne 
once again. The Allied Ministers in Athens have been in- 
structed to remain at their posts, but to have no official relations 
with the King. It is a weak compromise between the French 
refusal to recognize the monarch who laid an ambush for French 
soldiers in December, 1916, and the Italian desire to encourage 
any Greek opponent of M. Venizelos. The King was ill-advised 
enough, in a message to the Greek nation, to profess that he 
had “very good relations” with the Allies whom he did his 
best to injure, and that he wanted an alliance with “ brave 
Serbia”” whom he betrayed. King Constantine, like his German 
friends, does not understand the British temper. We can 
forgive an honest enemy, but not a pretended friend. 


Bolshevik agitators promoted an insurrection in Bohemia 
last week. They proclaimed a general strike, and at Kladno, 
to the north-west of Prague, they took up arms and began to 
loot factories and houses. The strike proved a complete failure, 
and the insurgents at Kladno were quickly overpowered by the 
troops. By Friday order was restored and the Bolshevik 
leaders were safely lodged in geol. The Czecho-Slovak State, 
under an advanced Radical-Socialist Government, has hitherto 
made greater progress than any other of the new States of 
Central Europe. It would have been tragic if this peaceful 
country had been plunged into anarchy by the paid emissaries 
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of Moscow. President Masaryk and his Ministers are to be 
congratulated on their prompt and vigorous action in stamping 
out the Russian epidemic. 


Lord Emmott and three Members of the House of Commons 
were asked by the Foreign Office last May to inquire into the 
treatment of British prisoners by the Bolsheviks. Their report, 
published in Tuesday’s papers and signed by Major Watts 
Morgan, the Labour Member for Rhondda, as well as by his 
rolleagues, is a terrible indictment of Bolshevik barbarism. 
I'wo British prisoners were shot for selling old clothes and old 
motor tyres to buy food. The others were thrust into filthy 
and densely crowded cells and starved. In one cell there were 
eleven ladies, eight Europeans, and ten Chinamen. In another 
cell, constructed for thirty-two persons, a hundred and seventy 
people were confined ; room was made for the Englishman who 
told the story by the summary execution of one of the prisoners. 
The English Bolshevik organ, we notice, admits that these 
dreadful stories are true, though it complains that the report 
is “ one-sided.” The point is that the Bolsheviks want to wage 
“a heavy civil war” against the “ bourgeois ” in Great Britain. 
It is well to know what “ a heavy civil war ’’ would mean. 


The Allied and American delegates who have been conferring 
at Washington about the future ownership of the ex-German 
cables concluded their sittings last week without coming to an 
agreement. Great Britain and Italy accepted the American 
proposal that the cables should be held in joint ownership ; 
France and Japan objected, desiring to retain what they had 
captured, especially the Brest—New York cable and the cable 
from Yap in the Carolines to Shanghai. By the Peace Treaty, 
Germany assigned these cables to the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, who were to credit to her the value of such 
cables as were privately owned. It seems clear, then, that 
America is entitled to her share of the cables, irrespective of the 
circumstances of their capture. We regret to see that promoters 
of new American cable companies are suggesting that the British 
Government take an unfair advantage of the fact that most of 
the cables are British. To any Englishman the suggestion 
that the Board of Trade would scrutinize American commercial 
messages in the interests of British traders seems preposterous. 
If our merchants depended on the Board of Trade for hints as 
to how to conduct their business, we should be in a sad plight. 


M. Cailiaux in his enforced seclusion has written a book in 
which he openly denounces the Franco-British understanding 
and avows himself our bitter enemy. The summary of the 
book, which appeared in the Times of Friday, December 17th 
fully explains why the French Government felt it necessary to 
put M. Caillaux under lock and key during the critical years of 
the war. He had actually planned a coup d état in 1917, in 
which he intended to use General Sarrail to overthrow the 
Government of the Republic. It is easy to imagine how the 
Germans would have welcomed such a traitor-blow at the heart 
of the Alliance, and how embarrassed Great Britain, America, 
and Italy would have been by the enforced submission of France 
to the enemy. It says much for French tolerance that M, 
Caillaux was not severely punished for his plottings. The 
Senate, however, knew that his anti-British and pro-German 
views were shared by only a very small and negligible clique. 

The enactment of the Home Rule Bill, the certainty that 
Ulster will set up a Parliament, and the application of martial 
law to the worst districts are bound to have considerable effects 
upon the situation in Ireland. In a circular explaining how 
martial law will be applied—it was published in the papers of 
Monday—Sir Nevil Macready said that the forces of the Crown 
might rest assured that so long as they did not exceed in their 
action what was “reasonably necessary” for their purpose, 
they would have his full approval and support. But he warned 
them against certain offences—namely, violence against persons 
or property, looting, and forcing sentries who were on duty for 
the protection of persons or property. Any person whe com- 
mitted any of these offences would be liable to death. 





It is obvious that Sir Nevil Macready, though he means to 
restore order, will not have it restored by undisciplined means. 
This is absolutely right and only what we should have expected 
in spite of all the malicious misrepresentations to the contrary. 
Like all soldiers in high command, General Macready knows that 
an army that is allowed to act in accordance with its own ideas 
aad not under strict orders soon becomes useless for any purpose 








whatever. And this is true even though wild and disordered 
action may have seemed temporarily to be gaining its ends, 
Much of the talk about reprisals is entirely irrelevant. There 
are right reprisals and wrong reprisals. So long as reprisals— 
hitting back at those who commit crimes—are carried out under 
proper authority, they are not only justifiable but are the only 
policy which the Army in Ireland ought to pursue. 


There is, however, another point. As we have often said 
before, we should like to see unity of command established in 
Ireland. We should like to see one coherent policy under a 
supreme administration for both soldiers and police. If this- 
can be established, and perhaps Sir Nevil Macready’s latest 
movements may be taken as tending in this direction, every 
peacefully-minded person in Ireland would have cause to be 
devoutly thankful. There could then be no question whatever 
about the authority to whom a person with a grievance, or an 
alleged grievance, ought to apply ; and there could be no doubt 
about the ultimate responsibility for whatever acts were com- 
mitted. It would then be fair to regard everybody who 
objected to martial law or resisted its administration as being 
by that very token a criminal or seditious person. 


Brigadier-General Cuming, Commander of the Kerry 
Infantry Brigade, has issued a proclamation that, owing to the 
treacherous attacks upon military and police convoys, leaders 
of the Irish Republican Army who are in military custody will 
in future be sent as hostages with convoys in the areas where 
military law is in force. We have always been so strongly 
opposed to making hostages suffer for the deeds of others in 
the manner in which the Germans made them suffer during the 
war—a manner which is occasionally held up here as an example 
worthy of imitation in Ireland—that we want to say a few words 
on this subject. To begin with, General Cuming’s method is 
plainly not the ordinary ill-treatment of hostages to which we 
have objected. To declare that because “A” has committed 
a crime “B”’ the hostage shall be shot by his custodians is 
horrible and indefensible, and we should express our feelings 
strongly if this method were adopted in Ireland. 


To inform the cowardly assassins in Ireland who shoot from 
behind hedges that some of their own people are with the convoy, 
and that if they insist upon shooting they will be turning their 
arms against their own people, is a different matter. It is not 
a sentence of death against “ A’’ because “ B”’ has committed 
a crime, but a warning to criminals not to go on committing 
murders when their own friends may be among their victims. 
At the same time we admit that even when General Cuming’s 
method is recognized as justifiable it has its dangers. There 
may be a tendency for soldiers and police, when naturally 
enraged by being fired at from invisible ambushes, to turn upon 
the Sinn Fein hostages in their charge, particularly if the 
hostages had seemed to be making signals or in any way expressed 
satisfaction at the ambushing of the convoy. We hope and 
believe that it will be enough to mention this possibility for it 
to be guarded against. Those in charge of the hostages ought 
to have it made plain to them that the hostages have a complete 
right of protection from the forces of the Crown. 


The Sinn Fein insurgents have continued to attack small 
parties of soldiers or policemen. At Kilcommon, in Tipperary, 
on the 16th instant, four policemen were murdered and one badly 
wounded in a Sinn Fein ambush. The same day a Sinn Fein 
depot was found in the hills near. Monaghan, and seven rebels 
were taken. On the 17th a party of men of the Lincolnshire 
Regiment was ambushed near Mitchelstown ; two soldiers were 
killed and four wounded. In County Clare on the 18th a detach- 
ment was ambushed, but the soldiers dispersed the rebels with 
a Lewis gun and captured two of them. On Sunday troops 
landed on the Aran Islands and caught seven insurgents who were 
hiding in that remote spot. On Monday several parties of 
troops were attacked in the hills between Clonmel and Kilkenny ; 
it is said that the rebels lost heavily. A tragic incident of last 
week was the shooting of Canon Magner, of Dunmanway, by 
a cadet, in a fit of insanity. The unhappy officer was one of 
the few survivors of the terrible outrage near Macroom, in 
which his comrades were brutally done to death, and the shock 
had unhinged his mind. The resident magistrate narrowly 
escaped death at his hands. 





Further telegrams have passed between the Prime Minister 
and Father O’Flanagan. On Friday, December 17th, Father 
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Q’Flanagan telegraphed that the Government, while sending 
messages of peace and goodwill, had “intensified their fiendish 
attacks’’ upon life, liberty, and property :— 

“ How hollow your fair words read in the newspapers sand- 
wiched in between the burning of Cork and the murder of Canon 
Magner and Timothy Crowley! If og really wish for peace, 
allow the constitution adopted by the Irish people at the last 
General Election to perform its legitimate functions, and acts 
of violence will soon become as rare in Ireland as they are 
in any of the most peaceful nations in the world. Then arrange 
the terms of a treaty by direct negotiations with the official 
head of the Irish nation, President de Valera.” 

Mr. Lloyd George replied that he had hoped that with modera- 
tion and common sense on both sides it might have been possible 
to reach an understanding :— 

“You now imply that, in your judgment, the only road to 

peace is the recognition of an Irish Republic and negotiation 
of a treaty with someone you designate as the official head and 
President of that Republic. I have never failed to make it 
clear that there is no possibility of settlement so long as Sinn Fein 
demands an Irish Republic, and that, though I am willing to 
explore every avenue towards an honourable and constitutional 
settlement, there is no road to peace so long as Sinn Fein persists 
in trying to compel any settlement by the methods of assassina- 
tion and violence. I deeply regret that you should close 
tho door to those counsels of goodwill which you invoked at the 
beginning of this correspondence.” 
Father O’Flanagan returned to the charge with another telegram 
expressed in slightly more moderate language. He declared 
that Sinn Fein was “‘ a peaceful organization,” and that L[rish- 
men were bound to react when violent attacks were made upon 
them. ‘‘ Remove the cause and the effect will cease automati- 
cally.” Father O’Flanagan added that he had pointed out the 
only means of reconciliation—‘I have not thereby closed the 
door, though I may have discovered it closed when I thought to 
find it open.” 

The House of Commons on Thursday, December 16th, con- 
sidered the Lords’ amendments to the Government of Ireland 
Bill. It accepted the Lords’ proposal to establish Senates in 
both the Irish Parliaments, though Sir Edward Carson remarked 
that Ulster did not want a Senate. On the other hand, the 
House rejected the Lords’ new scheme for constituting the 
Council of Ireland by election from the two Senates and the 
two Houses of Commons and reverted to the original plan, 
under which the lower Houses alone are to elect twenty Coun- 
cillors apiece. The term during which Irish members are to 
be elected by “P. R.”’ was again reduced from six years to 
three. The Independent Liberals, curiously enough, supported 
Lord Midleton’s new clause, allowing the Sinn Fein members 
elected in 1918 to exercise a veto on the acceptance of the Act 
by Southern Ireland, but it was rejected by a large majority. 
The clause requiring a resolution of both Houses before the Act 
could come into force in the North or the South was also omitted. 


On Friday, December 17th, the Lord Chancellor invited the 
House of Lords to concur with the Commons’ amendments to 
the Government of Ireland Bill. He induced the peers to 
modify their proposals in regard to the Council of Ireland, but 
they adhered to their demand that the two Senates should each 
elect seven out of twenty Councillors for the North and the 
South. Lord Midleton substituted for his clause, which the 
Commons had rejected, another providing that, if the Sinn Fein 
members would not accept the Act, another election should be 
held after the Imperial Parliament had passed a resolution to 
that effect. Lord Salisbury’s renewed proposal that the Act 
should not come into force in one province or the other until 
both Houses at Westminster had agreed that it should was 
rejected. 

The issue between the two Houses was thus narrowed down 
when the House of Commons again considered the Lords’ 
amendments on Saturday last. Sir L. Worthington Evans 
advised the Housé to give way on the question of the Senates, 
which will then take part in the election of members of the 
Council of Ireland. But he asked the House to disagree with 
the Lords’ amendment which would have the effect of making 
the Parliamentary constitution for the South dependent on 
the approval of both Houses of Westminster, unless within 
two years the South agreed to work the Act. The Government 
wished to have power to renew the offer to the South within 
three years from June next, unless both Houses resolved that 
such an offer would be inexpedient. Mr. Lloyd George argued 
forcibly for this proposal, declaring that the Government should 
be left free to select the right moment for renewing the offer. 
He assumed, it will be noticed, that the South would not accept 





the Act at first, but he may be wrong. The Government carried 
their point by 175 votes to 12. 


When the Irish Bill was returned to the House of Lords or 
Monday, the Lord Chancellor persuaded the peers to accept 
the Commons’ amendments, with slight modifications. Lord 
Midleton protested to the end, but Lord Crewe went over to the 
side of the Government, who won on a division by 91 votes to 48. 
The effect of the amended Clause 70 is to leave the Government 
free, until June, 1924, to select a suitable moment for summoning 
a Southern Irish Parliament. Any order of the kind must lie 
on the table in each House for thirty days, and if the two Houses 
resolve that a Southern Irish election is inexpedient, the order 
will lapse, That is to say, Parliament will have a veto on the 
proposal, but will not have to initiate it, as Lord Midleton 
suggested. The House of Commons agreed on Tuesday to 
the final amendments. 





The House of Lords on Friday, December 17th, made further 
amendments in the Agriculture Bill. The clause amesding 
existing leases, so as to entitle a leaseholder to compensation for 
which he had not bargained when his lease expired, was struck 
out. The power of an agricultural committee to compel land- 
owners to carry out any improvements that the committee might 
think desirable was wisely restricted ; the clause as it left the 
Commons might have been used to ruin the wealthiest land- 
owner. On the Report Stage of the Bill, on Monday, Lord Lee 
arranged a compromise in regard to compensation for disturb- 
ance. The compensation to be paid to a dispossessed tenant 
for loss on removal was fixed at a year’s rent, unless the loss was 
proved to be greater; but the compensation was in no case to 
exceed two years’ rent. Landlords of the old type rarely, if 
ever, get rid of a tenant, unless he is a very bad farmer; but 
some of the new owners of the soil may need to be restrained 
from dealing arbitrarily with their tenants. The Bill was 
read a third time on Tuesday. 





In the House of Commons last Saturday on the vote for the 
Civil Service, Lieut.-Colonel Guinness, in an excellent and 
timely speech, asked the Government to justify the bonuses to 
Civil servants in accordance with the rise of the Index Figure 
of the Cost of Living to which we have more than once called 
attention. He pointed out how Civil servants were being put 
in a privileged position and being indemnified against the prices 
and taxation which others had to bear. Sir Henry Craik aleo 
spoke with force and earnestness. Mr. Baldwin, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, said that in the main estimates this 
year for unclassified services there was a vote for £9,500,000 war 
bonus, and there was a provisional estimate for the increases in 
the rate of bonus which would fall due as from July Ist. Tho 
House had given its consent though it had had no opportunity of 
discussing the matter. Mr. Baldwin explained that the Civil 
Service consisted of over a quarter of a million persons divided 
into innumerable groups in many offices; and as there was no 
unifying system for dealing with salaries, and as there had been 
continuous applications for increases of salary, the present 
system had been introduced in extremely difficult circumstances. 
He reminded the House that as the bonus rose when the Index 
Figure rose, so also would it fall when the Index Figure fell. 


Mr. Ronald McNeill said that the bonus had been increased 
by the Treasury without the sanction of the House. The House 
ought to “ make a stand against this practice.’ We heartily 
agree. The only consolation in connexion with this thoroughly 
unjustifiable extravagance and this very bad example is that for 
the first time in many months the Index Figure has fallen. At 
December Ist the average level of retail prices, including food, 
rent, clothing, fuel, and miscellaneous articles, was 169 per cent. 
above that of July, 1914, as compared with 176 per cent. at 
November Ist. The decrease during the month was mainly 
due to the reduction of the price of sugar by 4d. per Ib. It is 
true there were also reductions in the prices of clothes, but these 
were cancelled by increases in the prices of milk, eggs, and fish, 
We still want to know how the Index Figure is arrived at, and 
we trust that members of Parliament will press for enlightenment. 
It was said by Colonel Guinness in the debate of last Saturday 
that tobacco—a luxury—was taken into account in preparing 


the statistics ! 





Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Wednesday, 814; 
Thursday week, 823; a year ago, 91. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


Tlast the Unionist Party is beginning to take thought 
of itself and its future. Ever since the Coalition 
emerged from the fiery furnace of the war we have been 
looking and hoping for signs of renovation, reparation, and 
reconstruction within the Unionist Party. By this we do 
not signify any attack upon the Prime Minister or the 
Liberal portion of his colleagues, or, again, either the cold- 
shouldering or the forcible absorption of the rank and file of 
the Coalition Liberals, whether in Parliament or in the 
country. They joined us for patriotic reasons during the 
war, and they have been loyal to their political yoke- 
fellows during the trying period of Peace. 
Many of the Coalition Liberals, especially in the con- 
stituencies, have become in all but name thorough-going 
Unionists. Let it not be supposed for a moment that we 
are here adopting any foolish position of self-complacency 
or flattering ourselves that this conversion was worked 
through the intrinsic virtue of the Unionist Party. The 
change of mind amongst the voters was worked much 
more by their repulsion from the impossible position of 
shilly-shally and tepid partisanship assumed by Mr. Asquith 
and the so-called Independent chiefs than by any excess 
of political prescience or virtue on the part of the Unionists. 
With this moderate, reasonable, and in the best sense 
patriotic section of the Liberal Party we desire not merely 
to keep in touch, but to seek fusion on honourable terms. 
As a matter of fact, these rank-and-file Coalition Liberals 
have never constituted and never will constitute any serious 
obstacle to that re-establishment of the Unionist Party 
which we desire. 

The difficulty with which we have got to contend is 
of an entirely different character. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, many of the most convinced Unionists at 
the present moment are converted Liberals—Liberals 
who in view of the changes in their own Party are able 
without any sacrifice of principle to develop on Unionist 
lines. The difficulties of Unionist reconstruction come 
not in the least from them, but from the Unionists who 
have ceased to be Unionists, and who for a variety of 
reasons, such as those defined by Bacon as “ niceness 
and satiety,” to which we might add levity, have adorned 
themselves with some of the cast-off clothing of the senti- 
mental Radicals. The toleration of murder and anarchy 
and the endeavour to regulate our relations with Ireland 
on a foundation of pretence and sentimentality have been 
due to diluted Unionism rather than to any effort by Liberal 
supporters of the Coalition in the constituencies. 

Once more, what we want is reform of the Unionist 
Party from inside. We want not to drive out the Liberal 
Coalitionists, but to reform our own Party and to make 
it a safer and steadier rallying-place than it is now for those 
who for lack of a better description we may call all sound 
and reasonable democrats—advocates of constitutional rule 
rather than of the anarchical principle of the Communists, 
of majority rather than minority rule. To be more explicit, 
we want joint action by all who believe that the main- 
tenance of law and order is not only the supreme need 
of government, but is a condition essential to the immediate 
welfare of the poorer part of the community. It is the 
preservation of this constitutional condition, if persevered 
with, which will produce that equalization I seneia 
benefits that all right-minded men desire, and desire not 
as a pious aspiration but as their practical goal. 

The Unionist Party has no need to apologize for its 
existence or to make in any sense “a poor mouth.” Its 
claim for recognition in the political world is the best 
that can be made. Unionism in the true sense—the sense 
wr by men like the late Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Devonshire—is neither Toryism nor Whiggism nor 
mere moderation. Still less does it involve privilege or 
oligarchy. It is the Party of reason and progress, and, 
above all, the Party which is pledged loyally and whole- 
heartedly to accept the will of the people legally and 
constitutionally expressed—however contrary to Unionist 
aspirations, pledged until that will can be altered, not 
by force, or chicanery, or corruption, but by honest per- 
suasion—that is, by an appeal to reason and justice. 





| 
When we write in this way we are not seeking to indulge 
in a Christmas feast of unctuous rhetoric or politica] 
sentimentality. As a rule Party glorification is not mere] 
unnecessary, it is disgusting. y 
_ We have written as we have because we hold most 
sincerely :— 

1. That the Unionist Party is, or rather should be made 
a great national asset. 
_ 2. That that Party is not at present properly fulfilling 
its functions. r 

3. That there is time to save it, though only just time, 

4. That it cap only be saved through members of the 
Party outside the Cabinet and undrugged by the elixirs 
of Opportunism insisting that, though grateful to the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues for many of their fine 
qualities, they cannot be considered and maintained jn 
— as Lloyd-Georgites or Bonar Lawites or Coalitionists, 

ut only as Unionists. 

The rank and file of the Party do not mean to allow 
Unionist principles to be forgotten or diluted or submerged. 
Rather they mean those Unionist principles to be rein- 
stated. Those who lead Unionists in the future must be 
Unionists and not political birds of passage. 

Here let us say, for fear of any misunderstanding, that 
these words are not intended to have a specia! or personal 
application to the Prime Minister. We have differed from 
him very strongly in the past, and we have never hesitated 
to speak in the plainest and clearest way when we thought 
him wrong. At the present moment, however, we are not 
afraid of saying that we are deeply grateful to him for the 
way in which he has dealt with the Irish question, and 
we intend to give proof of that gratitude so long as we 
have good ground for it, as we hope and believe we shall 
have. The tendency, indeed, of the Prime Minister at 
the present time as regards Ireland is not, as far as we can 
see, to play for safety or to coquet with Liberalism, but 
to throw in his lot heartily with the Unionist Party. We 
trust we are right in this supposition. If we are, Mr. 
Lloyd George should demonstrate that he does not mean 
to be a Coalitionist all his life, that he has no intention 
of reconstructing the Liberal Party and making it a safe 
place for Lloyd Georgeism, or, again, of building a new 
party on the ruins of Unionism. We do not mean by this 
that we want Mr. Lloyd George to make any public 
exhibition of conversion or to take any other histrionic 
step. All we ask is that he shall neither ignore nor forget the 
essential principles of Unionism, and that he shall abandon 
altogether the idea of maintaining a kind of balance in 
his Ministry, which is after all what gives it its Coalition 
character. The Coalition “ touch” produces a position of 
unstable equilibrium and inspires that lack of confidence 
which has always attached to Coalitions except during 
brief and dangerous crises in national affairs. Under our 
political system a Coalition is a form of government of a 
semi-revolutionary kind. When we are emerging from a 
revolutionary period, as are all periods of violent war, 
we want a political nexus much closer and more intimate 
than that of agreeing to put out an incendiary fire. 

On future occasions we shall develop at length what we 
believe to be the principles on which the Unionist Party 
should be reconstructed. Here we will give only the 
barest outline of the work to which it should be pledged. 
In our opinion, the foremost plank of Unionism should be 
the maintenance of the will of the people legally and con- 
stitutionally expressed—by which we mean that majority 
rule must be not merely maintained in theory, but 
sedulously and sternly protected from infringement by the 
insidious attacks of minorities advancing in false uniforms 
and under deceptive aliases. The Unionist Party is a 
democratic party—nay, it is at present the only completely 
democratic party in the country. It must not be afraid 
to proclaim that it is so and to prove it. 

It cannot do this better than by advocating the placing 
of the final decision in all legislative matters of vital import 
in the hands of the people themselves by means of the 
Referendum or Poll of the People. One of the advantages 


of advocating such a proposal other than that of its own 
supreme and inherent virtue is the fact that it will make 
clear to the electors themselves which is the real democratic 
party. Those who are afraid to trust the People can 
hardly call themselves the People’s party. 

We venture to say that the People will find the Democratic 
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party in those who are for the Referendum, and not in 
those who are violently against it as are the mass of Radicals, 
Independent Liberals, Socialists, Communists, and Direct 
Action men. Next, the Unionist Party must insist on 
a standard of political life which will prevent the necessity 
of a Prime Minister having to make the kind of apology 
for the business of the St. Omer Dump which Mr. Lloyd 
George made last Thursday. We do not say, and never 
have said, that there was corruption in this business, for 
the very good reason that we do not think there was. 
What we do say is that the conditions in which corruption 
grows up and flourishes were created by what we can only 
call the culpable carelessness of these concerned. It was 
only by good fortune that persons who might have used 
these conditions for corrupt purposes of a far-reaching 
character were not on the spot. If things such as happened 
in the case of the St. Omer Dump are to be precedents for 
action in Government Departments, we can only say that 
the Government are not asking, but actually advertising, 
for corruption on future occasions. 

Other vital matters are the preservation of the Empire 
from the madness of such a policy as that we are now pur- 
suing in India and the East generally ; the maintenance 
of a sound and peaceful foreign policy ; the protection of 
individual liberty at home, but always with the most 
earnest care to prevent limitation of output whether by 
workmen or by employers. The Unionist Party wants to 
preserve high wages on one side and low — on the 
other, but realizes that this can only be done through 
increased production and the clearing away of all that 
makes for the restriction of exchanges. 

The last, but most important, plank in the Unionist plat- 
form is Governmental thrift. That is an ideal which, in our 
opinion, can only be reached through a system of rationing 
the Departments—i.e., of making Ministers cut the national 
coat according to the national cloth. 

Finally, the Unionist Party must insist that Opportunism 
shall not be made, as it has been made too often in the 
past two or three years, an actual principle of Government. 
The rank and file of the Party must see to it that Unionist 
principles are not thrown to the wolves. Instead of saying 
in effect that if their principles are not liked they can be 
changed, the Government should say: “ These are our 
principles. If you disapprove of them, you had better get 
somebody else to conduct your business and see how you 


like it.” 





THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE IRISH 
IMBROGLIO. 


\ JE dealt last week with the Nemesis of Pretence 

in the handling of the Irish question. Another 
pretence, and one which deserves treatment by itself, 
appears in our attitude towardsthe Roman Catholic Church. 
Here again the pretence is double. We pretend that 
the Irish Bishops and other leading ecclesiastics, including 
the heads of Maynooth, do not really desire to injure us, 
but are merely following their followers. We pretend, 
that is, that at heart they are not anti-English, but have 
to seem to be so lest they should lose influence with 
their flocks. That, of course, is pure fiction. Many of 
our most bitter enemies are to be found among the Bishops 
and Priests of the Roman Catholic Church in Izeland. 
To a large section of the Roman Church we are under a 
religious and political interdict. We are outside the law 
—Christian or Pagan. 

Our next pretence is that the Vatican and those who 
direct the world-wide policy of Rome were not really anti- 
British during the war, and, of course, are still less inclined 
to injure us as a nation now peace has come. Why should 
they hate us when we so obviously do not hate them? This 
is a pretence so patent that we wonder how even the party 
politician can indulge in it. We do not assert for a moment 
that the mass of sincere and loyal non-Irish Roman Catholics 
are anti-British or particularly anxious to assist, protect, 
and exalt the reverend Bolsheviks of Maynooth. What we 
do say is that the Ultramontane party at the Vatican was 
intensely against the Allies and on the side of Germany 
during the war, and that even now, though to some extent 
cowed and frightened, this party is doing its best to injure 
us. If not, how are we to account for such amazing facts 





as that which we lately exposed in these columns—the 
fact that, without any snub or censure, the Roman Pr mate 
of Ireland has given his imprimatur to a number of the 
Irish Theological Quarterly, published at Maynooth, which 
contains a detailed and closely-argued defence of the 
murder campaign that is now taking place in Ireland. 

It is no use to pretend that such a publication is unim- 
portant. It is exceedingly important to the Sinn Feiners and 
the Irish Republican Army at such a moment as this. It 
enables them to assure men of religious feeling that they 
are doing nothing wrong when they are detailed to kill 
a policeman, a soldier, or an enemy of the cause. Again, 
it 18 no use to pretend that when the Archbishop of Dublin 
gave his imprimatur to an article in the magazine edited 
by five theological professors of Maynooth he had no 
intention of making himse!f responsible for the views 
expressed, but merely thought that the first, like other 
articles, dealt with matters which could be reasonably 
and usefully discussed from the theological point of view. 
When murders are going on, as they have been going on 
in Ireland of late, no person of such an acute and vigilant 
mind as Archbishop Walsh could possibly have failed to 
see that the first article in the Maynooth magazine was 
given up to a discussion of the metaphysics of man-killing 
and that a conclusion was reached so exceedingly pleasant, 
timely, and useful to the organizers of murder. Those 
who gave the non obstat and the imprimatur to such an 
article cannot escape the responsibility inherent in such 
an action. What is the use of censorship if it does not 
prevent the publication of views condemned by the 
censors ? 

We return at the end of this article to the subject 
0° the Maynooth apology for murder. First, however, 
we must deal with another facet of the problem of 
Pretence. What is the use of pretending that the people 
who control the Roman Church in Ireland are perfectly 
friendly to us when we find such a portent as the publica- 
tion of the unanimous letter addressed by the Irish Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy to the Bishops of Belgium, Spain, 
and, unless we are mistaken, of other Roman Catholic 
countries ? In this context we desire to mention, with the 
greatest satisfaction, though with no surprise, that Admiral 
Lord Walter Kerr, as president of the Catholic Union of 
Great Britain, has we sone to Cardinal Mercier a per- 
fectly admirable letter commenting on the Cardinal’s 
recent communication to Cardinal Logue. No State paper 
more sincere, more able, or more effective has appeared 
during the Irish controversy. While Lord Walter Kerr 
maintains not merely a perfectly correct but a strongly 
loyal attitude towards his own Church, he is able to show 
the monstrous iyjustice done to us and our rule by the 
Irish Hierarchy. The passage in regard to murders and 
reprisals is so admirable that we must find space to quote 
it in full -— 

‘During the past eleven months 152 policemen have been 
murdered, 50 officers and soldiers, and two officials. They 
have been ambushed in lonely roads or shot in the back in 
crowded streets, and in some instances butchered in their beds. 
Many have been mutilated by expanding bullets; one was 
killed from behind as he knelt at Mass. . Many—probably 
a majority—were Catholics, like the three officers murdered in 
Dublin. 

Your Eminence will doubtless have heard much of charges 
of reprisals and outrages against innocent persons by soldiers 
and police. These charges are circulated throughout the world 
by an unsleeping propaganda, and included in them is every 
instance of persons killed wren resisting or disobeying lawful 
authority, every death by accident during a tumult, and not a 
few cases, there is good reason to believe, of private vengeance 
and of murder by rebels themselves disguised in uniforms 
which they have stolen. At the same time, I do not deny that 
there have been cases in which policemen and soldiers, mad- 
dened by the slaughter of their comrades, have fallen inta 
deplorable excesses, of which no defence is possible. Your 
Eminence should know, however, that 41 policemen and officials 
had been murdered this year before the first case of retaliation 
was even alleged, and justice will award the greater condemna- 
tion to the rebels alike against God and Caesar, from whom the 
provocation and the example came. 

Scarcely less of a scandal than the crimes themselves is tho 
indifference with which public opinion in Ireland regards them, 
and the unwillingness or inability of the better disposed to aid 
in their detection and punishment. And saddest of all, my 
Lord Cardinal, is the fact that no corporate effort has been 
made by the spiritual leaders of Ireland to stamp out the mur- 
derous spirit which is a reproach to their people and their faith. 
‘ There is no oppression of nationality in Ireland any 
more than there is oppression of religion, and on neither ground 
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can sympathy with the Irish revolutionary movement be justly 
claimed from a free Catholic people like the Belgians.” 

Every word of this is true. But how amazing that it is 
not one of the Princes of the Roman Church who says it, 
but a retired British Admiral! Surely Cardinal Bourne’s 
heart must have burned within him when he read these 
noble words. 

Let us say once more that we are not surprised at these 
brave words bya brave man, for we have never for a moment 
supposed that religious-minded Roman Catholics felt 
iifferently towards murder than do Protestants of good 
faith. We fully realize that the Roman Catholic creed, 
when truly practised and understood, whole-heartedly 
condemns every form of wilful murder. But since Lord 
Walter Kerr has done so good a service not only to his 
country, but to his own Church, we desire to ask him to go 
further. If he has not already done so, why should he 
not use his influence to get the Holy See to realize 
the immense importance of at once repudiating the notion 
that high Roman officials such as the Primate of the 
Roman Church in Ireland have a right to give their 
imprimatur to such an article as that which we have just 
mentioned? We will remind our readers of the operative 
passage in the article in the Irish Theological y mare 
to which the Archbishop of Dublin gave his imprimatur 
in common with the rest of the magazine :— 

““* So long as a tyrant unjustly holds a kingdom and rules 

by force,’ says Suarez, ‘ he is always actually using force against 
the nation ; and thus the nation is always waging against him 
an actual or virtual war. And so long as the nation does not 
leclare the contrary, it is always considered to wish to be 
defended by each of its citizens, indeed even by any outsider. 
Hence if it cannot be otherwise defended save by slaying the 
tyrant, any one of the people may slay him.’ That is, the 
ordinary procedure of war as of criminal jurisdiction must be 
regarded as dispensed with, so long as the nation is in the 
physical impossibility of organizing regular warfare. If such 
irregular methods—with their consequent danger of demoraliza- 
tion—are permitted or even enjoined, it is perfectly clear that 
when the nation is able to organize and equip a quasi-military 
foree, acts of belligerency require no special justification. Nor 
is there any need of a formal declaration of war, for such a 
declaration is merely an ordinance of positive international 
taw which affects only the signatories of the Hague and Geneva 
regulations. It is the usurper who by his continued occupation 
has declared war on the nation. It is the right and duty of the 
nation to defend, by every effective means in its power, its 
liberty, its honour, and its independence.” 
As we have said before, what we want to know is whether 
the Roman Church means seriously to endorse the quotation 
from Suarez in the above passage, and, further, to endorse 
Mr. O’Rahilly’s development of a doctrine which amounts to 
anything being allowable to an insurgent. “ The ordinary 
procedure of war, as of criminal jurisdiction, must be 
regarded as dispensed with.”” Take, again, the declaration 
that “ acts of belligerency require no special justification.” 
If this means anything in the context and in regard to 
what is happening in Ireland to-day, it means that the 
killing of policemen, soldiers, and civilians requires no 
special justification. You may kill out of the ditch, from 
behind the hedge, or by the shot in the back without being 
a murderer. “ And so say all of us” is apparently the 
chorus of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman 
Hierarchy in Ireland. Is it also the voice of Rome ? 

We are sure it is not, and it is in no mocking voice or 
hypocritical spirit that we express our sympathy with the 
dreadful predicament in which the Roman authorities have 
been placed by the persons responsible for the publication 
of the Irish Theological Quarterly. We feel confident that 
if the Supreme Authority at the Vatican has the matter 
brought to its notice, and is asked whether the Archbishop 
of Dublin had anything in the nature of official encourage- 
ment for allowing such views on murder to be officially 
promulgated by the official organ of a Theological College, 
its reply will be in the negative. The Holy See does 
not and cannot tolerate views on homicide which would 
receive the unhesitating approval of comrades Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Djerjinsky when next they get busy with 
their campaign of introducing “a heavy civil war” into 
this or any other European country. 





THE JUTLAND DISPATCHES. 
+ ieee public having long demanded all the papers on 
the Battle of Jutland have got them with a ven- 
geance, and now do not know what to make of them. This 








confusion of the public mind had been foreseen, and Captain 
Harper, a trained naval writer with a clear brain, had 
accordingly been instructed to collate the various documents 
and produce such a narrative as ordinary people could 
understand. For some reason or other Captain Harper's 
book has been held up. We need not inquire whether the 
reasons which have delayed it are personal or are such 
reasons as are generally described as “ in the public interest.” 
It is enough to say that the book is temporarily withheld, 
and that in our opinion it ought to be published as soon as 
possible. Lord Wester Wemyss, who as First Sea Lord 
authorized its production, has protested in a letter to the 
Times that there is no satisfactory reason for refusing 
publication, ° 


Now to turn to the mass of documents which we have 
before us. Although they do not throw much new light 
on the battle, what they do throw illuminates certain facts 
in a most interesting way. First in importance we place 
the fact that Lord Jellicoe’s much-discussed “ turn away ” 
from the enemy was not a policy of prudence conceived at 
the moment, but was part of a plan which had long been 
arranged and which had the full approval of the Admiralty. 
In October, 1914, Lord Jellicoe pointed out to the Admiralty 
that the Germans obviously intended to rely chiefly upon 
submarines, mines, and torpedoes. This, after all, was 
only what British seamen expected, as they have always 
regarded these weapons as the weapons of the weaker 
Power. We had not ourselves enough submarines; we 
were woefully lacking in mines; and the number of our 
destroyers had been badly let down. The British Fleet 
which fought the Battle of Jutland was in effect the creation 
of Lord Fisher, and Lord Fisher, putting all his eggs in 
one basket, as the saying is, had cared little for ships which 
were not immense gun-platforms. As it turned out, the 
real counter to the submarine was the destroyer, and 
though we built furiously during the war we never had 
anything like enough. But Lord Jellicoe, when he wrote 
his memorandum to the Admiralty in October, 1914, had 
to take the facts as they were. He showed that in the 
so-called weapons of the weaker Power the Germans had 
an actual superiority over us. What, then, was he to do 
if the Germans in a battle concentrated upon the use of 
weapons which might give them an advantage ¢ He pointed 
out that the Germans would probably try to draw us on 
by feigned retirements in order to manoeuvre our ships 
into a position where they could be sunk by torpedoes and 
mines. He came to the conclusion, therefore, that if the 
Germans adopted these tactics he ought to “decline to 
be drawn.” He put great emphasis on this. He also 
told the Admiralty that if there should be a Fleet action, 
and for reasons which seemed to him to be perfectly cogent 
he should “ turn away ” from the enemy, he might seem to 
the public to be declining action, and a great deal of odium 
would be thrown upon him. He insisted, nevertheless, 
that his view was right, and that by comparison with the 
advantages to be obtained by doing the right thing, the 
disadvantages of any personal condemnation he might 
earn was a small matter. The Admiralty fully agreed with 
Lord Jellicoe, and the consequence was that the Battle of 
Jutland was fought on our side “ according to plan.” Let 
us say here that this revelation shows Lord Jellicoe— 
whether he was right or wrong, and we shall return to 
that matter later—to be a public servant of the highest 
integrity and of great moral courage. 


When the battle was joined, beginning with the pre- 
liminary engagement between Lord Beatty’s battle cruisers 
and the enemy and continuing with Lord Jellicoe’s battle- 
ships engaged, it was discovered that the Germans were 
superior in several respects besides their possession of a 
preponderant number of weapons of the weaker Power. 
Here, however, a slight reservation is necessary ; there is 
a dispute about the German submarines. Lord Jellicoe 
declares that several were present, but Admiral von Scheer 
says that there were none in the actual battle. No doubt 
several were roaming about the North Sea to waylay our 
ships. As regards other points of German superiority 
there is no dispute. The German ships were better 
armoured, and their methods of fire-direction were probably 
better than ours ; their speed was about three knots higher 
than had been expected; and finally their devices for 


keeping in touch with one another during night fighting 
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were so géod that Lord Jellicoe remarks that we had a good 
deal to learn from them. Our want of thicker armour was 
proved when the plunging shots of the Germans went 
through our decks; but it must be remembered that our 
ships were built for service in all parts of the world, whereas 
the German ships were designed for service near home— 
to wit, in the North Sea—and space was given up to armour 
which in British ships would have been given up to men. 
The “ habitability ” of the German Navy was bad. 

When all allowances have been made, however, the 
fact remains that our Fleet, though it was superior in 
capital power, did not win a great victory. A victory of 
course it obtained in the sense that the German Fleet 
returned to port and was never able to emerge again, but 
that was not the kind of victory we had hoped for. Its 
results could not be compared with what would have been 
achieved if the German Fleet had been annihilated. The 
ability of an enemy to use the weapons of a weaker Power 
is ultimately based upon the existence of a fleet; and so 
long as the German Fleet still existed, as of course it did after 
the Battle of Jutland, we were a long way from winning 
the war at sea. If the whole German Fleet had been sunk, 
the agony we suffered from the submarines in 1917 would 
probably not have happened, and we should also very 
likely have been able to enter the Baltic. The influence 
upon the course of the war might have been very great. 

The manoeuvre which Lord Jellicoe carried out in 
turning away from the enemy may be described once more 
now that we have from the official documents an exact 
account of what occurred. He brought his battleships 
into action in six parallel divisions of four ships each. On 
his right was Lord Beatty with the battle cruisers, and the 
Germans were to the right of Lord Beatty. It is clear that 
the quickest way for Lord Jellicoe to “ close the enemy ” 
was to deploy his ships on the starboard wing. As a 
matter of fact, he deployed on the port wing so that 
there was necesserily a delay in coming to close quarters 
with the Germans. A little later the Germans turned away 
under the combined fire of our Battle Fleet and battle 
cruisers, and this turning away was covered by an organized 
destroyer and torpedo attack. Now the very crisis which 
Lord Jellicoe had foreseen in 1914 and had discussed with 
the Admiralty had arrived. He would not accept the risks 
of the torpedoes. Within five minutes he made two 
separate turns away in order to give the Germans poor 
targets for their torpedoes. 





Next in order of events came Lord Beatty’s famous 
signal. This has been variously reported, and generally 
wrongly. What iappened was as follows: Lord Beatty 
did not make his signal, as has often been said, when Lord 
Jellicoe was turning away but when Lord Jellicoe, having 
evaded the torpedoes, was once again turning towards the 
enemy. Just as Lord Jellicoe had twice turned away, 
so he made two successive turns towards the enemy. The 
last turn towards the enemy was made at 7.41 p.m. Lord 
Beatty’s signal appeared at 7.47 p.m., and ran: “ Submit 
van of battleships follow battle cruisers. We can then 
cut off whole of enemy’s Battle Fleet.” Lord Jellicoe 
received the signal at 7.51 p.m., and did not itumediately 
answer it. His book gives his reason. German battle 
ships were visible to the West, but Lord Beatty himself was 
actually invisible owing to the smoke-screens and mist. 
Lord Jellicoe therefore went on steaming towards what he 
could actually see. Unfortunately, he also lost sight of the 
German ships to the West, and at 8.10 p.m. he ordered the 
Second Battle Squadron to follow Lord Beatty. As bad 
luck would have it, the Second Battle Squadron could not 
ee Lord Beatty’s ships either, and were therefore unable to 
follow. In any case the story of Lord Beatty appealing in 
lespair to Lord Jellicoe when Lord Jellicoe was. turning 
way is myth. If, on the other hand, Lord Jellicoe 
1e received the signal had rushed to the place where 
h heli ved Lord Beatty to be, he might, as Lord Beatty 
id, have cut off “ the whole of the enc my’s Battle Fleet.” 
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is is a matter upon which opinion may always be divided. | 

When darkness came on Lord Jellicoe refused a nicht 
action—again for the reasons which have already been 
stated—and he steamed South in order to get between the 


Germans and their base. 
too clever to try to outsteam our ships by shaping a direct 
southerly course home. While Lord Jellicoe went South 
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they got behind him and escaped. Apparently only one 
destroyer kept in touch with them, but her wireless 
messages, probably because they were jammed by the 
Germans, never arrived. Price: fact which must be 
noted is that the Harwich destroyers whose services would 
have been invaluable were recalled by the Admiralty after 
starting. Whatever the reason, this was not done through 
want of information. Our Intelligence work was so good 
that the Admiralty had known a day before the battle 
that the German ships were coming out to fight. 

The Jutland papers will not abate the controversy 
between the two schools of naval policy. We think it 
only fair to say that if the naval doctrine which for fifteen 
years or more has been fashionable at the Admiralty is 
accepted as sound, then an extremely good case can be 
made out for Lord Jellicoe’s handling of his ships in the 
battle. For our part, however, we cannot agree that the 
fashionable school is right. We do not venture to say 
this as laymen who have no particular right to an opinion, 
but because we have the support of many seamen who are 
deeply versed in naval history and strategy. The old 
idea—the Nelson idea—used to be that the one object of 
naval warfare was to destroy the enemy. The or 
fashionable idea is that it is enough to guard “‘ passage and 
communication,” that is to say to keep the sea free for 
commerce, and that so long as the seas are thus kept the 
enemy may just as well be contained as destroyed. We 
cannot help regarding this doctrine as being morally bad 
because it teaches naval youth that tricks, evasions, and 
subtleties may fairly take the place of the old offensive 
spirit which, for metaphysical as well as for physical 
reasons, is an essential part of the equipment of the fighting 
man. All military history proves this. Those who forget 
it or dispute it are in great danger of losing the power to 
win victories. This issue of naval doctrine ought to be 
decided. It can be decided without any disagreeable 
personal controversy bec ause, aS we have seen, Lord Jellicoe 
did in the Battle of Jutland just what he was required to 
do. He put into effect a stereotyped plan. But the 
offensive spirit cannot long survive association with such 
plans as are made in offices and kept in desks. 
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THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 
FQNUE problem of unemployment is as old as organized 

society, and there is no absolute cure for it. To 
imagine that there is somewhere in lurking a solution which 
will end unemployment for ever is like believing that 
you can make water run up hill or contrive perpetual 
motion. The truth is, that many of the causes of unemploy- 
ment come not, as the Daily Herald supposes, from a selfish 
and inept Government, but from the conditions under 
which workers banded together insist upon rendering their 
Every device for ending unemploy ment contains 
emain 


serv ices. 
the means of its own undoing if only because men 
men and human nature is prone to demoralization. A witty 
person once suggested that the Pyramids were erected as 
relief works for the unemployed, or at all events to divert 
the attention of a disaffected working class from some anti- 
dynastic movement against the Pharaohs. Every kind 
of relief work—that is to say, work which is not immediately 
required but which is pr ssed on or invented in order that 
wages may be paid—is uneconomic. With the sudden and 
great slump of trade, however, the distress of the winter 
is sure to be acute. We do not desire, therefore, to say 
anvthing in criticizing the Government’s schemes for 
meeting that distress which would seem to be perverse. 
That something must be done we fully admit. 

When, however, 
Government have decided to adopt 
man to the building unions for trai 
men, the £3,000,000 which Lord St. Davids is 
to spend upon works of public utility, and the decision te 


1e schemes which the 


the grant of £5 per 


ing 50.000 ex-Service 








we consider t 


aut rized 


grant immediate Unemployment Insurance pay to men whe 
are not qualified under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
for such pay—we are at once faced with a gigantic paradox. 
The Trade Unions are demanding, in the ancit formula, 


the right to work, or, as the Daily Herald expresses it, the 
right to “ Work or Maintenance,” and yet it is the very 

re demanding work who are preventing rk. 
We do not hesitate to say that if the Govern nt proceed 
along the lines of admitting that every man has t t@ 
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be paid money, although the union to which that man belongs 
may be refusing work to those who plead for it, on the false 
ground that there is not enough work to go round, they will 
end in disaster because they will have adopted a fatal 
principle. The “right to work” is a wholly indefensible 
principle. We are reminded of an extraordinarily illuminat- 
ing incident which occurred in Switzerland. When a Bill 
had been passed embodying the droit du travail it was 
submitted to the Swiss people at a Referendum. It might 
have been expected that such a measure would appeal 
deeply to the self-protective instincts of the mass. Nothing 
of the sort happened. The Swiss people destroyed the Bill 
by a tremendous majority. They did so because they 
recognize that it is not within the capacity of man, con- 
stituted as he is, to work fairly when he knows that under 
some clever pretext or excuse he can throw the burden of his 
maintenance on the State. The one thing the Government 
must not say is: “ If we do not pass this or that measure, 
which is being clamorously demanded, all the workers 
will be up in arms.” If the Government purchased relief 
from their own difficulties by promoting relief for the 
unemployed on unsound lines they would find that the 
relief for everybody was very short-lived. The ultimate 
distress through the insolvency of many trades—with the 
probable insolvency of the whole country in the back- 
ground—-would cause more misery than ever. 

The building unions are particularly guilty in the matter 
of preventing work. There are thousands of unemployed 
ex-Service men who see jobs waiting to be done in the 
building of houses and who are not allowed to do them. 
No wonder that they feel exasperated. Mr. Lloyd George 
in his moderate speech in the House on Tuesday said that 
the action of these unions fell “* not far short of cruelty.” 
We should prefer to say that it did not fall short at all. It 
is cruelty and brutality undiluted. In the degree in which 
these unions consent to “ dilute ” their labour in the same 
degree they will dilute their cruelty and put themselves 
right with the public. During the war it was a deplorable 
spectacle to see men who on account of their alleged skill 
were excused from going to the front frequently holding the 
Government up to ransom and making ever fresh demands 
for more wages which the Government, intent upon winnin 
the war, could not take the risk of refusing. That was bad 
enough during the war, but to have it continued in the time 
of peace, when those who saved Europe from an even 
greater danger than that with which Napoleon threatened 
it have returned to their homes and ask for work, is in- 
tolerable. “ Prevent the work from spreading ” is indeed 
a jolly variation at Christmas time upon “ Keep the home 
fires burning!” The Government “way out ”—paying 
the unions £5 for every man whom they are asked to accept 
and to train as a builder—is to our mind extremely dis- 
agreeable. It is disagreeable because it is a bribe to men 
to do their duty. To what a pass the misleaders of Labour 
are bringing democracy! It is shameful, and not only 
shameful but idiotically stupid because nothing is more 
certain than that work makes work. When production is 
restricted there are of course fewer things to buy in the 
market, and that means that prices are high. When the 
markets are well-stocked, or over-stocked, prices fall. 
That again means that people begin to buy freely, and 
when people buy freely unemployment gives place to 
employment. The ideal for us is high wages and low prices 
——not an impossible ideal by any means, as has been proved 
in America where rotten Marxian doctrines are much less 
prevalent than here and standardization produces multi- 
tudes of cheap things although wages are very high. 

Mr. Clynes stated that the building unions would very 
likely refuse the Government offer. With that possibility 
in view, we have a suggestion to make. It is that the 
Government should not dream of parleying with men who 
refuse their obvious duty, and that still less should they 
increase the bribe. They ought to declare that the community 
has a right to carry on, that its rights are superior to the 
rights, or pretended rights, of any clique or section, and 
that they intend that the community shall be served in 
any case. We suggest that the Government should 
announce that if the unions refuse to accept the bribe 
at present offered the State will authorize the training 
of the necessary number of men as builders. This is 
not a fantastic proposal. When Lord Kitchener began 
to create his new Armies at the beginning of the war, 





— 
many people said that it “could not be done.” But just 
as soldiers could be improvised rapidly, so can bricklayers 
A sufficient number of instructors could easily be obtained. 
We have in mind the case of a man who spent some years 
in a brickfield and incidentally learned a good deal about 
bricklaying, so that he was able to make walls for his own 
garden, though he never qualified as a bricklayer in the 
Trade Union sense. If this man now applied to a Trade 
Union he would be required to go through an apprenticeship 
of two years, during which, we believe, he would be paid 
10s. a week. We do not suggest for a moment that the 
Government should try to interfere with the unions 
The unions might be treated with frigid respect and allowed 
to act as they think fit. So many houses are needed 
that the Government workers—ex-Service men, for we 
must never forget that these men have the first call upon 
the support of the public—could be put to work in 
almost every part of the country without clashing with 
the unions. They could work in gangs by themselves, 

Of all permissible kinds of relief work road-making ig 
perhaps the most obvious. This is the age of motor 
traction, and broader and better roads are needed every- 
where. As with houses so with roads. The relief workers 
could find plenty of jobs in their own districts. There 
would be no need to move men to considerable distances. 
There would be no necessity to repeat the mistake made in 
France in 1848 when a large number of workers on relief 
jobs were brought to Paris and turned out to be the material 
of revolution. No attention should be paid to the unions 
if they say that all road-work is “ skilled ’’ work. Ex-Service 
men who dug trenches and constructed wonderful defence 
works in the war can certainly do useful work on the roads. 


The improvement in road gradients all over the country 


would greatly ease transport, and it is upon making transit 
easier for the inferior or weaker means of transport that 
the quick and continuous stocking of the markets depends. 
Improvement of the roads is,as a matter of fact,an urgent 
matter, as all who have studied the question know. We 
can thoroughly appreciate the impatience with which 
Napoleon used to repeat his question when the Simplon 
gradient was being made: b canon quand pourra-t-il 
passer au Simplon ? 








FAMILY PARTIES AT CHRISTMAS. 
HE modern “ family party,” such a party as is entertained 
in so many houses at Christmas-time, derives directly 
from the ancient feudal feast. The selection of the guests, 
instead of being a matter of paramount consideration, is taken 
for granted; they are asked by rule of relationship, and the 
success of the whole affair depends not a little upon the food. 
One can imagine a delightful party at which brilliant conver- 
sation, brisk flirtation, sparkling gaiety, or uproarious good 
spirits transformed the dullest fare; but this would not be a 
family gathering, but one of chosen—very carefully chosen— 
spirits. In such a case the range of ages would probably not be 
very wide, and the range of interests would be limited. A 
middle-aged farmer from Northumberland would not be sent in 
to dinner with a rather precious young lady from Newnham, 
and a provincial clergyman would not have to rack his brains 
to find something to say to a rising young man of letters who 
jooked upon the cloth as a uniform useful primarily as a warning 
to the laity to smother their thoughts in. the wearer’s presence. 
Elderly ladies and boys would not be placed together unless in 
exceptional instances, and people holding diametrically and 
violently opposed views upon politics would at least be stationed 
at different ends of the table. At a family party all these 
elements may be boldly mixed and all may be perfectly happy. 
The talk will not, of course, be the best part of the entertainment, 
but there may be a sense of well-being which proceeds partly 
from physical comfort and partly from a sense of unity such as 
comes to us at no other time. The feeling is primitive; we are 
somehow a little ashamed of it, a little inclined to laugh at it. 
“It will just be a family party,” we say apologetically, and we 
pretend to be a little bored by the thought of an occasion which 
we would not miss for worlds. 

Clan feeling is a very strong thing, even in the middle-class 
where the members of large familics are often more widely 
divided in circumstances and way of life than are the classes 
above and below them. One or two of the sons are sure to 
go abroad and come back on leave or for short visits, talking 
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of “home” no longer as a house or a town or a county but as 
England, or more critically as “this country.” Marriage, 
again, is, speaking from a worldly point of view, far more of 
a “lottery” in middle-class England than, for instance, in 
France. The French habit of marriage portions leads to 
marriage amongst financial equals. Here, on the con- 
trary, two sisters are often poles apart in the matter 
of income, and their respective children are consequently 
brought up to think upon quite different financial scales. 
In theory we marry in this country for love. Sometimes 
we do, and every girl who has been gently brought up stands a 
good chance of being chosen by an acceptable man of fortune 
who asks for no portion with her. On the other hand, the 
daughters of professional men are so much afraid of not marrying 
at all that they consent, with the encouragement of their parents, 
to such marriages as force them to live in comparative poverty ; 
while the daughters who do not marry and have too 
much sense to waste their lives leave home and work hard for 
an income which seldom gives them more than bare comfort 
and forces them to consort chiefly with single women of their 
own kind and condition. All these national customs tend to 
disintegrate the family as a whole. At the same time they 
lend a great variety and interest to family gathcrings when 
they take place. 

Oddly enough, when scattered English families do meet it 
is their unity rather than their diversity which strikes the 
eye. It is amazing to what extent a strong type will appear 
to prevail as we look down a long table surrounded by people of 
ell ages and many ways of life, opposite convictions,and divided 
interests, in all of whose veins runs thesame blood. It is not only 
the type of face which persists ; mannerisms persist, and, above 
all, the family voice persists. That voice heard in chorus rouses 
an emotion, a sense of being “at home” such as no revisited 
scene, however dear and familiar, can evoke. It recalls the dead, 
it unites the generations. It is the symbol of a more primitive 
life when the homogencity of the clan was a conscious thing, 
and a defence against the world without the circle. The present 
writer is acquainted with a family all of whom look and speak 
so much alike as to be immediately recognized as relations. 
Onc brother is a poor professor at one of our oldest universities, 
one is @ rich citizen of the United States, one sister is married 
to a farmer in & remote corner of England, and one a hard- 
working single woman in London. Their children are brought 
up under conditions as different as can be imagined, but the 
similarity between them of manner and address is noticeable 
to any stranger. When families of this sort—and their name 
in this country is legion—meet upon occasion, say upon some 
rare Christmas Day, there is no doubt that they all experience 
a quite peculiar pleasure. The young people feel an intimacy 
and a sense of friendliness for which they cannot account. It 
is as though they had known one another in another life. Their 
elders who have literally done so are glad for an evening to 
revisit the past. Their thoughts, of course, are mixed with 
sadness. All thoughts of the past are so mixed when youth 
is over. No recollection is poignant which is altogether happy. 
There is no danger that the drama of life should ever become 
nsipid. For a moment it may seem to some of the older guests 
that the dead are actually with them: they are so closely 
resembled by the living. Afterwards must come the realization 
that they are not there, and it must come with a stab. For- 
tunately, a good memory retains innumezable little pleasures 
to set against a few great pains, tender and humorous 
incidents, small troubles which time has transformed into great 
adventures. If we belong to the elder generation we have a 
sense that we have lived two lives, and that the past one at Icast 
was very pleasant on the whole. We know all the time that 
memory magnifies, that we are not recollecting the thing as 
it was but only as it seems, and must always seem now that 
actually it has gone for ever. 

To all fathers and mothers and grandparents whose hearts are 
set where they ought to be set, upon the rising generation, 
Christmas is a pleasant season; and even to those fathers to 
whom the emotional appeal of the season is disregarded as mere 
sentimentality, the time-honoured family party should bring 
some pride and pleasure. There is great delight to be found 
in comparing one’s own children with the other children of the 
clan. Such comparisons are never odious because they entail 
not the slightest ill-will, and every parent present concedes 
with a smile the right of every other parent to come to the 
Wrong conclusion, 








THE AMERICAN FOLK-SONG. 

T was declared in a recent number of a well-known American 
magazine that “rag-time’’ was the folk-music of the 
white population of the United States. The writer should have 
remembered the strong negro influence in “ rag-time,” but it is 
not surprising that he was unaware of any other folk-music. 
No one knows about it. The music-shops are puzzled if asked 
for American folk-songs not of negro origin ; even such libraries 
as the Boston Athenaeum contain no books on the subject 
that are of any real value except Frazer’s on the music of the 
Ojibway Indians and the Hiawatha legend, and an exhaustive 
article by Philip Hale in the Journal of the American Folk-Lora 
Society. Attention has been so focused on the beautiful negro 
melodies and the rather barren discussion of their origin thet no 
enthusiast has searched clsewhere and familiarized the musica! 

public with the results of his investigations. 

Those days are now atanend. Enough has been found during 
the past few years to warrant the statement that there are three 
or four fields rich with promise. A volume of “ habitant” songs 
from Quebec appeared recently, and I understand that a great 
many fine Spanish-American songs have been collected and may 
soon be published. Among the “ poor white ’’ mountaincers of 
Kentucky there has been found a store of songs, many of them 
Elizabethan in origin, which have not yet been driven from 
favour by the ubiquitous gramophone. One of these, preserved 
in all probability since the days of Ralegh, has haunted my 
memory ever since I heard it a year ago in New York. Itisa 
singularly beautiful version of “‘ The Lowland Sea ” which has 
survived among a people who knew of the sea only so much 
as might be gleaned from travellers’ tales! In this field Cecil 
Sharp has done valuable work in the publication of two volumes 
of words and melodies from the Appalachians. 

To the same stock belong the English, Scottish, and Irish songs 
which have been preserved in the New England states, 

In the West I heard snatches, remembered from a boyhood 
in Vermont, which were strangely familiar to my ears, while in 
Vermont itself Mrs. Warren Sturgis has collected some fifty 
songs, twelve of which, tastefully arranged and carefully anno- 
tated, have been published under the title Songs from the Hills 
of Vermont. But all these are of alien origin, and to me the 
most interesting songs are those which were wrought and sun; 
in log cabins by pioneers and frontiersmen. 

One meets with these in strange places, as often in New York 
as in Wyoming, but wherever they have been carried by tha 
movement of population never do they lose the peculiar frontier 
quality. The war indeed introduced many Britons to the sad 
tale of Casey Jones of the Santa Fé; even the splendid “‘ Cow- 
boys’ Lament” has been heard in our messes. This latter is 
highly characteristic of the cowboy songs (it hails from Texas) ; 
but “ Frankie,” especially in its original form, is more dramatic. 
There are several versions of this song, all restrained in substance 
but horribly profane in expression. All, that is, except that for 
which my thanks are due to the Y.W.C.A., as the girl who sang 
it had learnt it at one of their Conferences in the Middle West. 
The air is simple and no less effective than the words :— 


‘ 


“ 


“Now Frankie was a good wéman as éverybody knéws. 
She saved up all her edrnings just to bay her Albert clothes. 
Chorus :— 
He was her man, that’s right he was, an’ he done her wrong. 
And Frankie went to the corner saloon to get her a glass of beer. 
And Frankie says to the bar-tender : ‘’S my Albert bin in here ?’ 
An’ the bar-tender says: ‘ Miss Frankie, I bain’t goin’ ter tell 
no lie, 

Yer Albert was in hers *bout 'n hour ago with a woman as looked 
like a spy.’ 

Then Frankie she went home, but she didn’t go for fun. 

She reached down in her stocking and pulled out a ’44 gun. 

And Frankie shot that gun once (Bang /). And Frankie shot 
that gun twice (Bang! Bang /). 

The third time that she shot that gun she hurt her Albert so. 

[This probably corrupt, because of rhyme. 

Chorus :— 

He was her man, that’s right he was, but she done him wrong. 
Oh, turn me over easy and turn me over slow. 

The third time that you shot that gun you hurt your Albert so, 
Chorus :— 

He was her man, that’s right he was, but she done him wrong.” 

There is another frontier area which has produced songs of 
its own—the Yukon. But while it is hard to find the songs of 
the Colorado and New Mexico cowboys, it is luck indeed to hear 
the songs of the Northland unless you search in the remotest places 
of Alaska, and even then there is for the most part a new and 
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a different generation. In the West there are ex-saloon-keepers 
who remember the days of the Strike and of the “ Virginian ” 
and their songs ; there are even ranch hands who learnt some of 
the songs from survivors of the old days; so that in a year a 
man might collect material enough for a volume. The men of 
Bonanza and Dawson City are gone to the ends of the earth, 
and the songs of their trails, of Soapy Smith’s saloon and the 
Forty Mile road-house, have gone with them. 

It was my good fortune, however, to meet in New Hampshire 
one who was in Alaska and on the Yukon for five or six years, 
a survivor of the old guard who were there before the great 
tush. During the greater part of the winter months he was 
driving dog-teams, and so it was that when one evening he sang 
to us as we sat in the snow round a huge camp fire it was mostly 
of the trail that he sang. What we heard that night could not 
easily be forgotten, and convinced me that an ardent collector 
would surely find much to repay his efforts. 

For the verses quoted below from “‘ The Dog-Drivers”” I am 
indebted to Mrs. Lunt of Concord. They are sung to a fine tune 
with a e~mplicated rhythm and a splendid ery in it, and seem 
to have be vn well known from the very early days. 

“Oh! You dog punchers all, with your yip and your yawl, 

By the crack of the whip in the morning 


I drive to the West where the Kloochmen are best 
And the Hooch is as strong as my yearning. 


For I come with my dogs in the long winter night 
From the land where the lone wolf wails, 
From the sea which lies white in the bright northern light, 
The haunt of balooka (?) and whales. 
Now here is the law of the dog-drivers free, 
The men at whose mercy this whole country be, 
And whether you travel by land or by sea 
Remember to keep it alway. 
Be true to your pardner, be true to your word. 
All else as nothing be, 
For all the laws of God or man 
Stop South of Fifty-three. 
You may talk of your fairies and Indian queens 
Who whirl in the dance hall till morning, 
But your dog-driver’s free, lads, to pick where he may, 
And his choice is as fair as the dawning. 
And when your work on the long trail is done— 
You have taken your pleasure, now pay for your fun. 
For down into hell, lads, you'll go with a run 
And burn for ever and ever.” 


The similarity of sentiment to that of some of Mr. Kipling’s 
ballads is remarkable—to “ ship me somewhere East of Suez” 
and to “Gentlemen tankers . . . damned from here to 
eternity.” There was much more in the same vein telling of 
a return to civilization and respectability, and of how when 
things went wrong you would be drawn back to die in the North- 
land. This song ended with a verse probably of the singer’s own 
composition :— 
“So longs my heart for the Northland, 
For the hunger, the cold and the pain, 
The bright firelight and the long, still night 

Will never come back again.” 
He was right. Frontier work on the American Continent has 
lost or is losing its peculiar fine, aristocratic quality, but at least 
we can make sure that some of the best of its music and its lore 
in song and story will be preserved. M. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
—_——— 
WAR’S AFTERMATH. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—Immediately following the announcement of the 
suspension of payment by Farrow’s Bank the Board of 
Trade issued a notification informing the public that the 
incident must be regarded as an exceptional one, isolated 
entirely from the general influences affecting markets. 
This reminder was timely and even necessary, for the 
event happening just when financial depression is almost 
universal, it is natural that the public should associate it 
with general conditions, whereas the fact of the arrests 
of some of the officials which have since taken place in 
itself suggests that the causes are suspected to have been 
abnormal and to have operated over a long period. 

Before commenting upon the latest developments in 
the financial situation as a whole, a word in passing may 
perhaps be said with regard to Farrow’s failure. With 
the unfortunate depositors the deepest sympathy will be 





felt, but there are three practical considerations arising 
out of the event. The first and most obvious is that the 
public must be protected in the future against the misleading 
employment of the term “bank.” The leading banks 
are fully prepared to comply with the strictest requirements 
with regard to the form of their balance-sheets, and, indeed 
of their own accord have just unitedly agreed upon a most 
stringent form of accounts to be published in the New Year, 
not merely annually and half-yearly, but monthly, the 
feature of those balance-sheets being that all the figures 
will be based not on the showing on a particular day, but 
upon the average weekly position. In fact, the highest 
traditions of banking are being fulfilled in the sense that 
publicity is courted by all our leading banking institutions. 
It must be hoped that the strong “lead” given will be 
very generally followed. The next point which arises 
from the suspension of Farrow’s is whether our big banks 
might not do more than they do at present to help the 
cause of thrift by catering for the really small depositor. 
There is no doubt at all that many of the very small 
depositors of the Farrow’s Bank type hesitate to approach 
even the branch establishments of our big banks with their 
very small savings. This should not be; and I suggest 
that the banks are rather blind to their own interests in 
excluding this class of business. No doubt, in a sense, 
it would be both troublesome and costly, but if it resulted 
in the promotion of thrift and the interest on the part of 
the great mass of the community, and especially the wage- 
earners, in the prosperity of the country, the final net gain 
to the bankers would be enormous. 

The third consideration to which I have referred arises 
out of the tendency manifested in some quarters to 
suggest that the State has some kind of duty to the 
unfortunate depositors of Farrow’s Bank in making good 
any losses sustained. Much, however, as business men 
deplore both the losses suffered by Farrow’s depositors 
and the blow given to thrift, it is felt not only that the 
Government is entirely free from responsibility, but that to 
afford State relief would be to establish a most dangerous 
precedent, at a moment when one of the essentials of the 
situation is that the State should free itself completely 
from any connexion with private enterprise. 

In fact, there is some danger, despite the Board of Trade’s 
notice already referred to, that Farrow’s Bank failure, like 
all events of this description which strongly move the 
sympathies and imagination, should divert attention 
from the infinitely larger influences that are responsible 
for the present financial and commercial depression. 
Those influences and those causes cannot be too clearly 
kept in mind, because they affect at every point the question 
of how the situation should be handled. As we know, 
one of the most serious aspects of the present position is 
the large amount of unemployment which already exists, 
and which is likely to extend, as a consequence of the set- 
back in trade activities, and already it is clear that the 
Exchequer will be drawn upon heavily for further doles 
to the unemployed, while an additional sum has apparently 
to be paid by the Exchequer to certain Trades Unions as 
a kind of bribe to those Unions to abandon their non- 
patriotic attitude of refusing the admission of ex-Service 
men to the building trade. 

I fully recognize that it is outside the province of my 
financial letter to you to deal with questions which may 
be regarded as political and social rather than financial. 
It is my duty, however, to report to you not the mere 
idle gossip of the City, but the well-considered opinions of 
responsible financial circles with regard to the manner in 
which even political and social legislation affects the 
financial and economic position of the country ; and con- 
cerning this question of handling of the unemployment 
problem at the present time the views of the City are very 
clear and definite. When during and since the war the coal- 
miners and other wage-earners in industries which influence 
the general cost of production demanded shorter hours 
and higher pay, business men told the Government that 
the results must sooner or later bring financial disaster 
because the economic position arising out of the war 
demanded reduced cost ‘of production and more strenuous 
labour. When demand after demand on the part of labour 
was conceded by the Government business men declared 
that confidence would become impaired and financial 
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depression would follow. The Government -paid no heed 
to the warning. When Trade Unions ostracized ex- 
Service men the business community—indeed a larger 
section than the business community—began to wonder 
whether Trade Unions or the Government were ruling 
the country. Similarly, when the Government itself was 
warned over and over again that its expenditure was 
inconsistent with the ability of the country to keep 
pace with it, their protests were treated with something 
approaching contempt, and the cumulative effect of all 
these developments has been exactly what might have 
been anticipated. Confidence has been checked, appre- 
hensions have been aroused, and the depression which 
must sooner or later have followed the war period in 
any case has bee “ enormously intensified. 

To the practical business man it is impossible to regard 
the problem of doles apart from its immediate setting. 
For some years Labour has succeeded in imposing, through 
the Government itself, conditions which business men have 
said were inconsistent with the solvency of the country, 
and in particular they have been inconsistent with that 
amount of strenuous and efficient labour which is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of our wealth. Labour, in 
short, has dictated the conditions, but Capital is now 
called upon to papel the mischief which has been created ; 
and Labour, which demands the doles as a right to the 
unemployed, refuses to be influenced in its demands 
concerning hours and wages by the actual facts of the 
Indeed, it refuses to listen to the 

however, is an impossible position. We are 
on a large scale what has sometimes happened 
in miniature. An employer has endeavoured to impress 
— his employees that the maximum benefits have been 

‘onferred consistent with the solvency of the firm or 
The statements of the employer have been 
zarded, and insolvency and unemploy- 

In any well-condueted business it is 
yay satisfactory wages, but to 
; case of 


economic situation. 
facts. Thi 


witnessing 


pears ° 
disbelieved or dis 
ment have follow: 
often possible not only to pay 
sions to the employees in the 
but in these well-conducted businesses 
concessions are obtained 


make many concé 
illness or misfortune, 
tie means for granting these 
because those at the head of the concern are in real control 
aad are able to gu 
well as good, to th 
present moment the 
mitted, by the aid of the Government, to call the tune with 
recard to the general conditions of business irrespective 
stand the strain, and the 
asked to pay the piper. 


ide the business through bad times as 
advantage of all concerned. At the 


of the power of industry to 


capitalist and employer are now 
These are conditions consonant neither with sound finance 
equitable government, and there 


nor with sound and 


will be no revival in either financial or commerc ial pros- 
perity until these things are ordered differently. I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 


The City, December 21st. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— >—_—- 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and the elieitedies more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) - 

THE INDEX FIGURE. 
[To roe Epitror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 


Sir,—In your last number several of your correspondents 


confirm your view that the official “ Index Figure” in regard 
to the cost of living is quite fictitious. I saw with surprise 
that your able contributor “ Onlooker”’ went so far as to say 
hat the cost of living has trebled since the war. This, I am 
sure, is fanciful as regards the expenses of middle-class house- 
holds. 

I do not choose to publish my name, but you, Sir, will know 


that I occupy a public position, and can be trusted to tell the 
truth if I give some figures from my private accounts, which 
I keep with accuracy. 
below, I 


varying charges, I include rent, 


Irom my annual expenses, as given 
holidays, charities, and other 
housekeeping, repairs, fire 
and light, books, service and private expenses for myself and 
my wife, 


eliminate doctors 


living in a quiet and regular way with two servants. 
6 spent in 1913 £570, in 1914 £520, in 1915 £546, 
in 1916 £542, in 1917 £595, in 1918 £667, in 1919 £662, in six 
months of 1920 £350. 


On these things 


No doubt with the war we became more 





trouble is that Labour has been per- | 











| Of houses, profess rs, 


frugal, and the rationing tended to limit expenditure. We 
have learned not to disdain margarine and oatmeal and fresh 
herrings. But I can assure you that I have not in any marked 
way altered my scale of living, and have never wholly given 
up occasional small parties and wine at dinner. The actual 
cost of my living has thus not increased more than 25 or 30 
per cent. I daresay that if I had insisted on having exactly 
the things to which I was accustomed, whatever they cost, the 
percentage of increase would have been considerably higher, 
as it might have been had I children to educate. But the 
official Index Figure is obviously fanciful. Every one who is 
used to statistics knows that by using them unfairly one can 
prove any point one pleases, and by using them mechanically 
one reaches absurdities. It is by the Income Tax that the 
Government really oppresses me, deducting a great proportion 
of my earnings and of the interest derived from the painful 
savings of past years. 

It seems that the salaries in the Civil Service rise automati- 
cally in dependence on the fanciful Index Figure. In that 
case the servants of the State follow the example of the 
miners, railway-men, and others who possess a monopoly, in 
shifting all the burden of increased frugality, which is the 
duty of every one, from their own shoulders on to those of 
the unfortunate classes who cannot increase their incomes, 
and have in silence to bear a crushing burden.—I am, Sir, &., 

Civis. 


{To THE Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sir,—Recently you expressed doubt on the Government index 
figure of the cost of living on the ground that hardly anyone 
buys commodities of the same quantity and quality as pre-war. 
The actual expenditure of a small family bears out your ar 
ment. The family consists of father, mother, one child a 
boarding-school and a staff that has dwindled from two maids 
and a day-a-week gardener to a charwoman who sleeps out and 


gu- 
t 


a 


comes in five days a week. The father belongs to a profession 
that was heavily hit by the war: since the spring of 1917 his 
income has risen, but even in 1920 his earnings have only just 
equalled his best year pre-war. The figures do not include the 
father’s tailor’s bill, his personal expenditure, Income Tax, 
and life assurance, or the mother’s clothes 


Total Numberin ‘Total expendi Food and Food and 

Year expenditure Household ture per head Laundry Laundry 
per ie ad 
1911 ... £517 5 £103 £179 , £36 
1912.—=it 462 5 92 ; 152 ‘ 30 
i} 509 4.3 118 137 ee 32 
1914. 472 3.8 124 113 oo 30 
i) ee 421 3.3 128 105 ok 32 
1916... 452 3.3 137 110 nee Jd 
11917 . 517 3.3 157 sae 32 : 10 
1918 . 568 2.8 205 152 see 4 
1919 795 3 265 os 133 ‘ ff 
1920... 910 3 393 180 P 60 

The total expenditure for 1920 is swollen by an accumulation 

of repairs and renewals which could no longer be postponed, 

also by greatly increased school bills and holiday expenses. 

The absence of servants entails so much extra toil on the 


+} . 
mother i- 





that holidays have to be more numerous and more con 

The increased 
food bill for 1918 was due to the rbably 
dishonesty of a servant who took advantage of the mother being 
away all day on war work. The cost of the child, who was only 
eleven at the outbreak of war, was then, not equal to that of an 


fortably done. They have cost £75 this year. 


extravagance and pri 


adult. My experience seems to show that a young person of 





seventeen costs more than a father or mother. Food shows a 
rise of 100 per cent. per head: total expenditure 128 per cent. 
per head.—I am, Sir, &., oe 2 


WOMEN AT C AMBRIDGE. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “* SpectaTor.’’] 
Pelton is evidently not well ; 


Sir,—Mr. catia with Oxford, 
and has also not noticed the letter signed by a number of heads 
and tutors which appeared in the Times 
7th and dealt with the alleged reaction 
the admission of women to membership of the University. No 


of December against 
doubt there are a good many senior men in Oxford who regret 
the change, but they have been kind enough to say very little 
about it, and we are very grateful to them here for making 


things easy for themselves and us. Their own affection for 


their University perhaps enables them to sympathise with the 
pleasure women feel in their new privileges and status. The 
women themselves think, I am ure that things have heen 
going well. The University officials, from the Vice-Chancellor 
downwards, have not spared time or trouble in making the 
new statute work, and have made it quite clear that the 
University is not entering upon an experiment, but Is inder: 
taking full and permanent responsibility for the new 1 hers 


has 1 a close connexion wit} Ur 1 





No one wh 


would be likely to r alize how much detail is involved in fittin, 
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five Societies of Women Students—to give them their formal 
title—into the University machinery, and how many little 
problems have to be dealt with. The conferring of the degree 
of M.A. by decree of Convocation on five principals and seven- 
teen tutors, who were unfortunately not fully qualified to take 
it under the statute, was a compliment which has given much 
pleasure to the recipients. Notices of the women’s lectures have 
been inserted in the official lists before the statute which makes 
them members of the faculties has come into operation, and two 
more women have been appointed to University boards. It does 
not look as if Oxford was repenting. 

Oxford has not yet introduced the practice of ascertaining 
the opinion of its undergraduates on measures that are before 
the University, and it is impossible to say how they would have 
voted on this matter. Women students have attended lectures 
and worked in laboratories for a great many years, and the 
only difference now is that they wear academical dress. The 
small, close-fitting cap obstructs the view much less than a large 
hat. There is no doubt a little grumbling at the crowding, but 
a better organization of the arrangements for lectures would 
probably remove this, and it is easy to exaggerate its 
importance. 

The Oxford undergraduate has always had a good reputation 
for courtesy towards his fellow students. Mr. Pelton is 
ipparently ignorant of the fact that there are no women pass- 
students at Cambridge, and only a few at Oxford. The Oxford 
rules as to dances are very strict, both for men and women, 
and the chief opportunities for undergraduates of opposite 
sexes to meet are provided by teas, games, and societies. Joint 
lebates are quite common, but they are nothing new. The 
methods of instruction are precisely what they were before, 
and in literary subjects it is usually found convenient to hold 
separate classes for men and women. The number of women 
students in science is not very large, and no doubt the pro- 
fessors and demonstrators are careful to see that the stature 
as well as the sex of the student is considered when experi- 
ments are shown. A good many of the difficulties Mr. Pelton 
refers to are obviated by a little arrangement and mutual 
courtesy. 

The women have responded in a remarkable way to the 
opening of the University to them. The number of old 
students who, in spite of the heavy fees, are taking the M.A. 
degree is very striking, and the number of matriculations 
among those who have not fully qualified is very considerable. 
I know of head-mistresses, members of religious orders, and 
inarried women with families who are taking minor examina- 
tions which they have so far omitted in order to take a degree. 
On the financial side the University has no reason to regret its 
action. The Cambridge vote was due, I think, to a variety of 
causes, some of which do not exist at Oxford. I have had a long 
and intimate acquaintance with the development of women’s 
«ducation here, and I have seen such etriking conversions that 
k have no great fear of apostates.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Annie M. A. H. Rogers 


(M.A., Claseical Tutor St. Hugh's College, and Society of Oxford 
Home Students). 


39 Museum Road, Oxford. 





(To THe Evitor or tae “ Specraton.”’] 
Sir,—In consideration of the great importance of the grace 
which a fortnight ago was submitted to the Senate, and which 
induced a large number of members to make tedious and 
expensive journeys to Cambridge, would you kindly allow me 
to trespass still further upon your valuable space in order 
to add to one or two points which I noticed emphasis derived 
from information recently received? First as to instruction. 
The chief objection to the admission of women to the University 
does not lie in the region of such subjects as classics, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, history, &. If there is overcrowding at 
euch lectures it may generally be relieved by the introduction 
of a few extra seats or by adjournment to a larger room. It 
is the scientific and medical student, dependent for instruction 
upon ocular demonstration, who will chiefly suffer; and I 
believe that if a poll of these were taken the majority of non- 
placets would be overwhelming. For this reason Oxford does 
not furnish a precedent that Cambridge should feel bound to 
follow, seeing that in the former University experimental work, 
though, of course, indispensable to the students concerned, 
is by reason of its fewer numbers not of the same importance 
as it is at the latter; consequently the number of non-placets 
might be fairly expected to be correspondingly less. For this 
reason, too, the opinion of University lecturers is of secondary 
importance compared with that of undergraduates, who may 
quite possibly suffer a good deal of inconvenience without 
even their own lecturers and demonstrators fully realizing the 
fact. Certainly the lecturer whose only equipment is a text- 
book and a blackboard is not the one to judge what is going 
on in an adjacent lecture-room or laboratory where experi- 
ments are being conducted. Next as to recreation. Mixed 





education at a residential University must inevitably lead to 
mixed athletics and pastimes, hockey, tennis, golf, dancing, 
not to mention others of a distinct invertebrate nature, croquet 
and whist drives of the usual unscientific kind. A steady 
deterioration in the tone of athleticism will immediately set in, 
accompanied by a substantial increment in the number of 
sugary temptations which already interfere with strenuous 
play as well as with serious systematic reading. The lack of 
female society is admittedly a loss to a considerable number of 
men, who may from one end of the term to the other never 
so much as speak to any woman except a bed-maker or a bar- 
maid, but the remedy will undoubtedly be far worse than 
the disease if the functions of Alma Mater should be degraded 
into running a big “‘ home away from home ” boarding-house or 
into organizing entertainments like the M.C. of a P. and O, 
steamer.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Petron, 
Ullenhall Vicarege, Henley-in-Arden, Birmingham. 





NEGOTIATIONS WITH SINN FEIN. 

{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—You permitted me in the early winter of 1917 to draw 
the attention of your readers to the analogy between the 
American Civil War and the war with Germany, and to enter, 
in John Bright’s words, a protest against peace by negotiation. 
May I point out now the analogy between the war with 
Germany and the present civil war in Ireland? The situation 
is the same as when Germany first offered peace, and we find 
the same individuals in England, who were defeatists in 1917, 
again advocating peace by negotiation. In making their 
indirect offers of peace the Sinn Fein leaders are actuated by 
the same motives as were the Kaiser and his advisers. They 
realize that they cannot win, and they wish to remain in 
power, to prevent the mass of the people breaking away from 
them, and to gain after a patched-up peace a breathing-space 
in which to make further preparations for a_ second 
attack on England. If in 1917 the Kaiser had obtained 
by negotiation a peace which did no more than restore 
the status quo before the war, he would have pored 
before his people as victorious in a defensive war against the 
attacks of Germany’s enemies. A peace concluded with the 
Sinn Fein leaders, and leaving the political situation 
unchanged except for the Government of Ireland Act, will 
enable them in their turn to pose as having forced England, 
the country which compassed Ireland’s destruction, to nego- 
tiate and compromise. 

Just as in the war with Germany we refused to negotiate 
with the Kaiser, so now we must refuse to negotiate with De 
Valera, McNeill, and Arthur Griffith. It is true that these 
men are now only figure-heads, but so was the Kaiser towards 
the end of the war. In 1917 negotiations nominally with the 
Kaiser would have been, in fact, negotiations with Ludendorff 
and the military clique. To negotiate now with the nominal 
leaders of Sinn Fein will only confirm the authority and 
reputation of the men responsible for the murders in Dublin 
and the fires in Liverpool. A peace with Sinn Tein will mean 
a recrudescence of trouble after a brief interval. A peace 
which restores authority to the old Nationalist Party, 
chastened, let us hope, by its recent collapse, will ensure peace 
in Ireland for a generation, and that means everything. Every 
will, closer to 


THE 


year now binds Ireland, even against her 
England. In thirty years the ties will be unbreakable.—I am, 
Sir, &., a. Wm 





FRANCE, AMERICA, AND THE LEAGUE. 
{To THE Eptror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to point out that the attitude of the 
Spectator in regard to America, France, and the League of 
Nations is perhaps not altogether just? America, in spite of 
the fact that the League is largely the conception of an 
American statesman, has refused to take part in it because 
it clashes with her constitution. France, in spite of the fact 
that the League has not been constituted as her statesmen 
wished, is taking part in it, and her statesmen are playing 
leading réles in its deliberations. But France cannot bring 
herself to have absolute confidence in the security offered by 
the League, because in her opinion that security is not suffi- 
cient. With regard to America you, Sir, write: “ We do not 
care how much the League is altered so long as America comes 
in.” With regard to France you write: “ Safety for France 
is to be found in the League of Nations.” To America you 
offer a compromise; to France you offer advice. Surely the 
same deference is due to the French nation, with its immense 
experience of European politics, as to the American nation, 
which in spite of its noble ideals and generosity has always 
avoided European entanglements. There is one concession, 
however, which could be made to the French and which would 
do much to allay their fears. That is that England should 


promise her full assistance to France in case of unprovoked 
attack, whether America ratifies the Defensive Pact of Help 
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or not, At present French public opinion is actually being 
alicnated from the League by the thought that owing to its 
existence France has lost the promise of our help in case of 
attack, It would not add greatly to our honour as a nation 
if it could be said that we were willing to promise our assist- 
ance to our ally only on condition that America followed suit. 
—I am, Sir, &c., B. C. 





AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE. 

{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—in the excellent article in the Spectator of November 20th, 
entitled “The Fickle Greeks,” you use this telling sentence: 
“But he who wills the end must will the means.” And I 
think this applies with great force to the short articles which 
lead the same number of the Spectator on “ The League of 
Nations.” I think that no sane man can fail to agree with 
you that some application of the underlying principles in the 
idea of the League of Nations must be made to this war-spent 
world if our civilization is to be saved. This is the basic and 
cardinal truth; but the end being willed, we must needs will 
the means, and much ground must be cleared before the founda- 
tions of the edifice can be safely laid. 

You in Europe have to stay the Bolsheviks and their insidious 
propaganda, which cares no more for civilization than did 
Attila. And what does the Sinn Fein care for civilization? I 
leave you and Mr. Lloyd George to answer that question. 
Great ideals must fall on willing ears to be made into living 
facts. Is France really ready for such ideals instead of the 
pound of flesh? You may smile when I say that this United 
States of ours—with all its faults the nation most responsive 
to high ideals—is now the most ready to translate these ideals, 
not, perhaps, as a League of Nations, but as a “ grouping” to 
cease wars into facts. We here have conquered our great 
domestic danger—the peril of a dictatorship—and I think we 
will be found quite ready to help whenever the domestic con- 
ditions of other nations permit them really to work with free 
and open minds.—I am, Sir, &., Ciement B, Newson. 

511 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





PROHIBITION IN AMERICA, 

(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 28th, “ E. W. P.”’ reports condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania resulting from the adoption of Prohibi- 
tion very different from such as are stated by me in your issue 
of July 17th. Where Prohibition is proposed in one locality, 
how the experiment works in another may well be considered. 
No better data can be found as basis for a correct conclusion. 
But the evidence Mr. P. offers cannot be considered. The 
experiment has not been tried in his locality. Now permit me 
to state specific facts within my personal knowledge. The 
Kansas City on the Kansas side of the State Line has a popula- 
tion of not less than 100,000. Stock-yards and packing-houses, 
scarcely if at all less extensive than can be found elsewhere in 
the world, are located here. To a very considerable extent the 
population of the city is made up of employees of these estab- 
lishments. No locality could or can be found where the 
hostility to Prohibition was more intense or widespread. 
During the score of years following the adoption of Prohibition, 
repeated and most earnest efforts, all of which were utter 
failures, were made to enforce it. This was because juries 
refused to convict no matter how conclusive of guilt the evidence 
might be. The law remained a dead letter. Conditions were far 
worse than are described by your Pennsylvania correspondent. 
A specially appointed prosecutor, who filed complaints, was 
knocked down and brutally stamped upon in the most public 
place in the city in the presence of a crowd which said, “ Good 
enough for him.” A city administration in full sympathy with 
the prevailing sentiment, by means of a licence fee system, 
went so far as to make illegal liquor sales a source of revenue 
for the city. The seeming impossibility of its enforcement was 
the chief argument against Prohibition. For this reason many, 
very many, opposed who would otherwise have favoured 
Prohibition. 

But a change was made in the law. A etatute was enacted 
which declared places where liquor was sold to be the nuisances 
they in fact are. Prosecutions came on for trial before judges 
instead of juries. Instead of making and selling whisky, in 
violation of law, as your correspondent says sheriffs do in Penn- 
sylvania, the sheriffs here, by order of Court, padlocked the 
doors to the saloons and the law was and is enforced. What 
has been done in Kansas can be done in Pennsylvani Prohi- 
bition is enforced in Kansas City, Kansas, and I seriously 
question if any citizen of recognized standing can be found who 
will deny that the change has been vastly beneficial. If the 
people of England or Australia want to know how Prchibition 
works, let them look where Prohibition has been tried. Let 
them come to Kansas City, Kansas, for information. But there 
is one fact to be noted. A lifetime of observation, to say 








—-@ 
nothing of experience in such prosecutions, enables me to say 
positively that in localities where the sentiment is hostile, laws, 
whether for the regulation or for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, can never be enforced under the jury system.—I am, 
Sir, &c., L. W. Kepirncer. 
710 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas, September 18th. 





THE EXPORT OF HORSES TO BELGIUM. 

(To THe Eviror or THs “* Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In 1914 you published my letters describing the sufferings 
of old English horses exported to Belgium, The law changed 
to this extent—instead of “no horse incapable of travelling 
without suffering,” “no horse incapable of being worked with- 
out suffering’ may be exported. Except that the general con- 
dition of the horses is improved, the traffic is as cruel as ever. 
M. Ruhl, founder and director of most of the Animal Protec- 
tion Societies in Belgium, followed the horses with me in 1914. 
During months, by day and night, from landing to death, we 
followed them. We saw that they are taken on foot far into 
the country; that they suffer torment from hunger and thirst, 
and that many are killed with great cruelty. They are taken 
to about one hundred cifferent places for slaughter. The 
humane killer is only used at Brussels, Charleroi, and Malines. 
At Antwerp the poleaxe is used, and I have heard a horse 
scream at the first blow. At Ghent they are killed with the 
hammer. Last Monday M. Ruhl saw two of our old horses 
there receive five blows each on the head before they fell. In 
country places they are either killed with the hammer or 
stabbed in the breast and left to bleed to death. These con- 
ditions are unchanged. And by hundreds every week our poor 
old horses are sent to such a fate. M. Ruhl is watching the 
traffic, and has exact official information, and he sends me 
precise reports. 

There is only one remedy for these cruelties so long as this 
disgraceful traffic in old English horses continues. M. Ruhl, 
aided by a member of the Antwerp “S.P.C.A.,’’ and a Belgian 
Government official, has drawn up a few simple and drastic 
regulations. He writes: “ Your Government ought to insist 
‘that all the horses shall be slaughtered at Antwerp, and dis- 
tributed in the country as frozen meat.’ Should our Govern- 
ment declare this impossible, then your Government musi 
insist: (1) That the horses shall be taken only to public 
slaughter-houses; (2) That they shall be killed within three 
days; (3) That they shall be sufficiently fed; (4) That they shall 
be killed with the humane killer; (5) That they shall be 
transported by railway.” I sent these proposed cenditions, with 
details of the cruelties of the traffic, to the President of the 
Board of Agriculture on November 29th: I begged him to re- 
quire these conditions of the Belgian Government. It is 
certain that such a request would be granted. The regulations 
are quite practicable, and the Belgians know the value of the 
live horse. 

To say that our Government has done its part, and that it 
is now the turn of the Belgian Government, is a callous 
cynicism. We know that the responsibility is with us. We 
must make the conditions. To send a man to meet the horses 
at the ports—in Belgium, Holland, and France, and report 
on their condition—is beside the point. It is not of the 
condition of the expor?s that we complain, but of the con- 
ditions to which they are sent. The Matin d’Anvers lately 
described these conditions. They are indisputable. But the 
inspector sent to the ports, since my letter to Lord Lee, will 
see nothing of them. A request to the Belgian Government 
will save every week hundreds of old horses from long journeys 
on foot, long torment of hunger and thirst, and barbarous 
slaughter. The main traffic is at this season. I have seen 600 
in that dismal procession of four miles through Antwerp. Why 
does not our Government at once demand those regulations? 

That is all we ask for the moment. And we plead urgency. 
A sufficient margin of misery will remain. At the beginning 
of this year after a storm more than one hundred horses 
arrived dead at Antwerp, or so injured that they had to ke 
killed at the docks. On the 6th of this month of twenty-three 
horses on the Leith boat two arrived dead. Eight on other 
boats were dead, or‘had to be killed on arrival. Vive were 
conveyed in lorries to the slaughter-houses. In the name of 
humanity and common sense, why are not our old horses con- 
verted into pressed meat and sausages at home for export? 
Such an industry would provide employment, save for us tha 
valuable by-products that we give away, and put an end ts 
the most shameful cruelty.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. F. Cos 

Hill Top, Cley-next-the-Sea, December 18th. 





THE INDIAN SERVICES AS CAREERS. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Last January I wrote a letter pointing out the great 
advantage of the Indian Civil Service as a career, and, in 
order to enable possible candidates to form an estimate of the 
yalue in British currency of Indian salaries, which are paid 
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in rupees, I took the exchange value of the rupee at 2s. 4d.— 
the rate then current—and reckoned that a young civilian, 
whose pay in his first year of service would be 600 rupees a 
month, would be drawing a salary equivalent at that time in 
British currency to £840 a year. I added a warning, however, 
that the rupee was not likely to remain long at that very high 
value in exchange, and said, by way of example, that if it fell 
to 1s. 8d. (that is, 12 rupees to the pound), then the equivalent 
in sterling of the Indian salary paid in rupees would be in the 
civilian’s first year of service £600 a year, and in his twenty- 
third year of service almost certainly £2,500 a year. Since that 
letter was written the Secretary of State has announced it to 
be his policy to aim at maintaining the exchange value of the 
rupee at 2s. reckoned in gold, that is, at the rate of 10 rupees 
to the sovereign. But the exchange value of the rupee has 
steadily fallen, and is now about 1s. 8d. in British paper 
currency; and as the rate of exchange with New York and the 
sales of gold in London show that the British paper pound is at 
present worth only about .72 of the gold in a sovereign, the 
exchange value of the rupée reckoned in gold is now less than 
15 pence. It seems very doubtful, therefore, whether the Secre- 
tary of State will be able to attain his object of keeping the 
rupee equivalent to one-tenth of a sovereign. 

Although nothing that has happened since last January 
requires me to alter anything I then said, I shall be glad if, 
in order to prevent possible misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment, you will permit me to warn intending applicants for 
service in India that, in turning Indian rupee salaries into 
British currency, they should now estimate the rupee at the 
current rate of exchange of Is. 8d., and that they will have to 
take the risk of a possible further fall in the exchange value 
of the rupee, though, on the other hand, it may rise. The 
facts remain that an Indian civilian, after twenty-five years’ 
service, will be able to retire on a pension of £1,000 sterling, 
towards which he will not be required to make any contribu- 
tion from his salary; and that the pecuniary and other advan- 
tages of an Indian career, notwithstanding all the possible 
drawbacks and difficulties that it may involve, offer one of the 
best openings in the world to the young Briton of the right 
sort, that is, to the man of good physique, keen intellect, and 
stout heart, with a determination to make himself useful in 
his generation, especially to the millions of India for whose 
welfare Britain still remains responsible. Men who think of 
applying for an appointment in any of the specialized Indian 
Services, such as Public Works, Education, Police, Forest, or 
Agriculture, should also take note of the fall in the exchange 
value of the rupee, and not go out to India under the impres- 
sion that the rupee will always be worth 2s. What the Secretary 
of State should really do, if he wishes to secure the best men 
for service in India and to avoid much reasonable disappoint- 
ment and discontent, is to guarantee to all men sent out by him 
from this country to any of the Indian Services a minimum 
rate of exchange for their rupee salaries of, say, 1s. 6d. per 
rupee reckoned in gold. The risk of a serious fall in the value 
of the rupee should be taken by the Indian Treasury and not 
thrown on to the individual officer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ochilview, Crieff, Perthshire. J. Witson. 





DR. INGE ON EUGENICS. 
(To THe Eviror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In a recent lecture the Dean of St. Paul's offered a 
depressing picture of the future of the English race. He said 
that he was unable to offer a crumb of comfort to his own class, 
which had suffered heavily in the war, and was bound to go 
down under severe taxation, and he declared that we were 
breeding not from our best but from our worst stock. No one 
can afford to neglect the opinion of such a profound thinker 
and observer as Dr. Inge, and if I venture to offer the follow- 
ing remarks, it is because the question is such an important, 
and such a complicated, one that any information that may 
throw some light on it is worth having. 

I am Master at a school which has largely increased in 
numbers as the result of the war. This increase has come 
not from above but from below. These boys betray their 
origin in their accent and in their pronunciation; in fact, 
they are a different type of boy from those we had in pre-war 
days. They have been sent by parents who might have 
educated them much more cheaply, but who evidently valued 
the Public School tone and spirit, and considered that it was 
worth the difference. And the boys themselves, though 
undeniably rough, are virile, energetic, and intelligent. I am 
sure my experience would be that of many another Public 
Schoolmaster. My conclusion is that the upper middle classes 
are being strongly reinforced. These are the boys from whom 
the professional class in the next generation will be made, and 
it will not suffer in their hands. This is only the experience 
of the war when officers, worthy of the best traditions of the 
Army, were found in all grades of Society. At any rate, it is 
a crumb of comfort—I am, Sir, &., A ScHooimaster. 





THE DOG RIVER. 
(To THe EpIToR or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Smr,—As I am in the hinterland of Bengal your issue of 
August 14th, in which Mr. D. H. Bates criticizes statementg 
in my article “‘The Dog River,” has only just come to hand, 
I made a slip in referring to the First Indian Army Corps, 
My division, the 7th (Meerut), were part of this Corps in 
Mesopotamia. When we came to Palestine, in 1918, we took 
over from the 52nd (Lowland) Division, and, as he corre tly 
states, became part of the XXIst Corps, under General Bulfin, 
I regret that my subconscious memory made me use the old 
name, to which my long Mesopotamian campaigning had 
accustomed me. I am afraid we were always apt to think of 
ourselves as in the old corps, especially as ite other division, 
the 38rd (Lahore), came after us and fought on the same front. 
The slip is a serious one, though, I think, not unnatural. But 
I did not say that the 7th Division “ put up ” the inscription, 
nor did I mean to minimize the work of other units. What ] 
said was that a glaring white inscription was placed on the 
rocks. In spite of Mr. Bates not having seen it, it is there 
and cannot be shirked. After all, he says he did not see the 
Dog River rocks later than January, 1919, only three monthe 
after the capture of Beirut. The inscription was put up shortly 
after. I said, further, that the inecription had no friends. 
I am away from means of verifying now; but I am all but 
dead~ertain that the inscription mentioned merely the XXIst 
Corps and ‘‘a detachment of French troops.’” The Frenc) 
assistance, given for political reasons, as Beirut was in their 
sphere of influence, was hardly more than nominal—another 
reason why the inscription wascriticized. Then the Australians, 
who had done so much to crumple up the enemy, even though 
not in this particular area, were net mentioned. As I eay, 
I saw them cutting an inscription for themselves. 

I do not think any other monuments have been put up, 
except the plinth which the 52nd Division erected on the sands 
at the mouth of the Aujeh, to commemorate their crossing of 
that stream. The Dog River was selected because, as my article 
showed, it has been used by conquerors as a Visitors’ Book for 
ages; and where Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Turk, 
and Frenchman had flaunted their conquests we did not cee 
why we should refrain. 

I write now from memory, and your correspondent will 
understand the difficulty of giving so much detailed informa- 
tion. But he may be able to get in touch with someone in 
Syria, and I shall be extremely surprised if he finds any slip 
beyond the one I have admitted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp J. Tuompson. 

Wesleyan College, Bankura, Bengal, September 23rd. 





LABOUR AND THE “CAPITALIST” PRESS. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “‘ Spsctator.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. E. T. Good writes a plausible 
article trying to make out that the capitalist Press is “ quite 
fair and even indulgent” to Labour, and I, as “a practical 
working man ”’ too, would like to reply to his arguments. He 
says he is a confirmed trade unionist, yet he defends and 
even eulogizes a Press which does not let one day pass without 
printing some dirty attacks or lies about the Trade Unions. 
According to the “newspapers,” they are a lot of greedy, 
grasping people who won’t let the poor employer carry on his 
business. That’s the sort of blackguardly statements they 
make, when any working man knows it is a damned lie. All 
that the unions have been trying to do is to get something like 
decent wages and conditions. The masses of the people are no 
better off than before the war; wages have never caught up 
with prices. Why is Mr. E. 'T. Good a trade unionist if what 
the capitalist Press says about Trade Unions is true? Because 
he knows that his fair and indulgent friends would treat him 
like a dog if he did not organize with his fellow-journalists. 
Then about the reports of Labour men’s speeches, &c. When 
do we ever see reports of speeches by men like Snowden, 
Lansbury, and other “dishonest agitators,’ of whom will 
your correspondent dare give the names? One might think 
they were as dumb as Coalition M.P.s. The speeches of the 
miner’s leaders have heen reported (more or less) because the 
news bosses were compelled to, knowing the miners weren’t 
to be sat on, the wicked fellows not being “ constitutionalists,’”’ 
i.e., tame, servile creatures, willing to do and helieve what 
their “ betters” tell them, after the style of the German 
working class before the war. The ideal constitutionalists, 
were they not, Mr. Editor? 

Does Mr. E. T. Good remember that chapter in Mightier 


than the Sword where one journalist tells another that to 
describe truly the scene of a mining disaster wonld be “ rank 
Socialism ’’? Or does he not remember Sir P. Gibbs’s state- 
ment recently that “journalism has sunk very low”? He 
ought to know. I would sooner take his word than Mr. P. T. 


Good’s. Finally I should like to remind him of Upton 
Sinclair’s hook, The Brass Check Will he deny the truth of 
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Sacananiits 
these revelations about the American Press, than which our 
own is but a shade better? That book alone disproves a 
thousand times Mr. FE. T. Good’s childish article. 

As a renegade Labour man he is now, I suppose, Tory or 
Liberal, not that there’s any difference, and a supporter of 
the Coalition, the worst, most unprincipled, most anti-Labour 
Government we have been cursed with. And he calls 
himself a “ practical working man”! Could hypocrisy go 
further? I once believed (to my shame) the piffle and the rot 
one reads in the Press about the Labour and Socialist move- 
ment, but determined to find out for myself, and discovered 
the Press blackguardly liars. All the Labour and 
Socialist people I have come across have been sane, intelligent, 
good men and women, a refreshing discovery in this mad 
world. I hope you will print this letter, Sir, though it may 
not be on a level as regards grammar or style as the writings 
of the ponderous scribes of the Spectator, owing to the capi- 
talists condescending to give me such a splendid elementary 
when it was found to pay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hl. Fievp. 


ever 


were 


* education ” 
32 Linden Road, Gloucester. 





“THE COMING REVOLUTION.” 
{To rae Epitos or Tae “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—I thank you for the characteristic fairness with which 
you printed my letter. I must not presume on your hospitality 
to return to the charge at equal length, but since your reviewer 
persists in his untrue and injurious statement that I have 
cast an “ unwarranted slur” upon my profession, 1 must 
ask you to print the actual words from which he gives mis- 
leading extracts. I to the of the 
Press ’—perversions which do exist, and to some of which you 
yourself have drawn attention; but I expressly add :— 


do refer ** perversions 


“ Being a working journalist myself, and having many of 
my best friends among working journalists on papers of all 
political complexions, I am little likely to join in the general 
denunciation of ‘the corrupt Press’ if that charge is meant 
as a condemnation of journalists’ morality. If it were legiti- 
mate to generalize about classes, I should hazard the generaliza- 
tion that journalists, even in the pursuit of their profession, 
are more truthful and honourable than, say, business men or 
clergymen. But the point is that, within the present system, 
honesty is for most people an economic impossibility. 
Moreover, even at present, there are, within my own knowledge 
and experience, some papers whose policy is unaffected by any 
financial consideration or control whatever.” 


On other I could, given space, disprove your 


reviewer’s 


every 


point 
assertions. I confine myself to one typical one. | 
pter “ Enough for All” that a distribution 
the would give £10 a per 
Your reviewer, apparently not having read to the end of that 
that I £8. I contradicted this, but he 
the with a quotation p. 187 which 
a week figure; but that is based, quite ex- 


calculate in my cha 


of national income week family. 


chapter, aid made it 


returns to charge from 
does give the £8 
plicitly, from the start of the chapter, and merely for the sake 
in calculation, on the wrong assumption that 


I go on immediately 


of convenience 
money is still at the same value as in 1918. 
to point out this defect in the calculation, and on the very next 
page make the categorical statement : 


* £400 a year per family, calculated on the 1918 basis, should, 


on the present basis, be well over £500.”’ 
Nor is this all. In the preceding chapter, with a cross-refer- 
ence to the chapter just quoted, 1 state emphatically in 
itali 

£10 a family is roughly what would be given by an equal 


distribution of present produc tion.” 


ewer, instead of frankly edmitting his error, now 


Your rev 
says that I make a ‘“‘ vague prediction” that every family 
“might”? have £500 a year in circumstances which my book 
does not even discuss. There is nothing vague or contingent 
at my statement at all. It is obviously impossible for me, 
hampered by a desire to play fair, to compete in a controversy 
eonducted by these methods.—I am, Sir, &., 

GeraLp Goutp, Associate Editor. 
The Daily Herald, Ltd., 2 Carmelite Street, E.C. 4. 


HOLBROOKE AND HIS 


To tHe Epitor cr THE “ SPECTATOR 





* JOSEF WORK.” 
[ si 


Sir,—I should very much like you to contradict three asser- 
tions made in the hook published on my work, some of which 
menti The first is that 
the second is I do not respond to John Sebastian 
Bach; and third is that I ama “ admirer ” 
“E Newman,” the journalist. In 
the exact reverse is the case! I did not write the book, how- 
ever, neither did I dictate its contents. I believe this is 
usually the case. As the book written ten years 
ago, it is to me a little out of date, like my music. I am some- 
what mystified by the Press opinions of my music, seeing that 


ns. lam no admirer of 


your reviewer 
Shakespes re; 


the great ot 


og each of these statements 


was about 








«« ’ 


nothing “ new” from my pen has been heard in London for 
about ten years, and will not be heard unless it is paid for. 
There is too much music “given away” in England.—I am, 


Sir, &e., JoseF HoLsRooke. 


PISE BUILDING. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THe “‘ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Str,—I was much interested in the account given by Mrs. Du 
Boulay in your issue of November 6th of the building of “ Beat- 
lands” (Salcombe Regis), Sidmouth. That house was erected 
when I was two years old, and I did not before know the 
material used, but as a boy of about ten I was much interested 
in the building of two smaller houses near Sid foot-bridge. 
They were built in the same manner, of local red marl rammed 


hard, and, like “ Beatlands,” have an upper storey. Mr. 
Pinney, the mason in Sid village, built these houses. He is 


g, but his son, who worked with him as a lad, 
has just completed a bungalow house, built in the same way, on 
Salcombe Hill, not far from “ Beatlands,” and is now engaged 
on two more. These are a new venture—or should one say an 
old venture revived?—and, like all new things in the building 
trade, remarks have been passed on them. But I venture to 
think that the return to the old ways will be amply justified. 
I hope that Sir Frederick Maurice, who is an old brother 
officer of mine, will be well satisfied with his new house.—I am, 


no longer living 


Sir, &c., W. B. Conry, Major. 
Ludlow, Sidmouth. 
PISE IN KOREA. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It may interest you, as an advocate for several years 


past of pisé building, to know that this method is common in 
Korea, where it is probably as old as the people themselves. 
It is used chiefly, though not, I think, exclusively, in the con- 
struction of walls. The process as I have seen it in Seoul is 
simple. Stout posts, facing each other in two rows a f 
more apart, are driven into the ground along the alignment 
marked out for the wall. The distance along the alignment 
between the posts varies according to the length of the planks 
used. These are nailed horizontally to the two rows of posts, 
the space between being filled with clay. When the bottom 
layer of clay (or pisé) reaches the tops of the first two planks 


oot or 


two other planks are nailed on, one on each side as before, the 
process being repeated until the height required is reached. 
The clay is pounded by a wooden driver handled by one or 
men. The soil of the district round the capital (Seoul) 
mostly disintegrated granite, but beds of clay are found 


two 


18 


near the river which flows through the city. There is little 
rain in Korea, except during the rainy season, which lasts 
from July to September.—I am, Sir, &c., 

56 Castle Street, Edinburgh. J. H. Gusains, C.M.G. 


PROFIT-SHARING. 

(To THe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR 
Sir,—About a year ago there appeared in the Spectator a very 
interesting and detailed profit-sharing scheme for a mill in 
the north of Ireland. As I am a life-long advocate of profit- 
sharing I trust it may prove a success. Several 
quently appeared on the subject, but they 
connected with big concerns 


| 


letters subse- 
same all 
There must be many men like 


were 


myself who are engaged in a “small way,” and who are 
anxious and perplexed as to how they are to meet the con- 
tinued and often reasonable requests of their employees for 


increased remuneration, and perhaps my case may be a lhielp to 
I live in a small provincial town. My business is, shall 
I say, semi-professional? We only have a clerical staff. We 
for over forty years, and have never been 
increase in salary. We 
A good 
deal of our work is paid by fees on a time basis or a percentage, 
I ed on special work 


K engag 


them. 


have been in business 
asked by 
have always endeavoured to give an annual increase. 


ior an 


one of our assistants 


and for years we have given the cle! 


a fixed share of the fees received. We always pay for over- 
time. About ten years ago, while the cost of living was 
increasing, there was not much improvement in our revenue. 


I decided to distribute amongst the staff 10 per cent. per annum 
off my share of the profits; this enabled the senior clerk to 
effect a decent life The war has hit very hard, 
and we were unable to the large bonuses firms in trade 
were giving to their employees, so in 1917 (which was a fairly 
good year, and left an increased profit) we decided that that 
vear, and in future, the division of the previous year, i.e., 1916, 
for my partner, myself, and each member of the staff would be 
taken as a datum line, and all excess over 1916 would be divided 
pro rata. Although even that is a very inadequate increase to 
the staff they appreciate our action, they know we would do 
better if we could, and they are loyal to the office. Long ago 
we acted on Lord Cromer’s advice to Lord Kitchener, and have 
always “ Encouraged them to speak up.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

: Co-PARTNFR. 


assurance us 


give 


To! 
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POLYPHONIC PROSE. 
[To tae Epitor or THs “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—Your critic, after quoting a passage from Miss Bryher’s 
novel, recommends her to read the polyphonic prose of Miss 
Amy Lowell. There is an obvious resemblance between the 
two styles, which may be natural affinity or the imitation of 
an admired older writer by a younger one. In 1918 Miss 
Bryher published “a critical appreciation” of the American 
poet, in which, on p, 42, she writes: “Could this beauty of 
movement ever have been attained by the traditional metres? 
To read this cadence is to be dissatisfied with the old clatter 
of rhyme for evermore.” I admire Miss Lowell’s work very 
much sometimes, but still find the “clatter” of Dante and 
eome other old poets divinely beautiful.—I am, Sir, &., 
22 Caversham Road, N.W. 5. Hamitton MINcHIN. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AT THE OUTPOSTS OF 
AND EMPIRE. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I hope I have not too long delayed expressing my 
heartfelt thanks with some joyful surprise at the prompt 
and ample response to my appeal on behalf of Church mis- 
sionaries for read Spectators. It was more than gratifying to 
see by Mrs. Maconachie’s letter a fortnight later that it had 
been eo liberally responded to. With her I trust that the 
Spectator may gain at least as many new subscribers elsewhere 
as new readers abroad. I may perhaps add, partly in excuse 
for my delay, that I am still a link in the chain of Spectator 
readers between the same literary lady and Jamaica friends, 
only, alas! the increase of price and postage makes the chain 
longer than it used to be in the good old days of cheapness.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Cc. H. Cores 

(Formerly Secretary of Synod of Diocese of Jamaica). 


CHURCH 





THE TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

31r,—Can you very kindly allow me to draw the attention of 
your readers to the pressing need of our Society, which exists 
solely for the protection of girls and young women who are 
compelled to travel alone? In the spring of this present year 
we appealed through the Press for a sum of money to enable 
us to purchase the lease of the premises occupied by the 
Society since 1896. We had notice to quit, and it was Hobson’s 
choice. To quit was to be houseless, and to purchase meant 
raising a large sum of money. By the kind response of friends 
who have given or lent the money required we have purchased 
the remainder of the lease, and have only a small debt remain- 
ing which we want to pay off before the close of the year. 

But the property is old, and we have to do important repairs 
to make it secure, so most reluctantly we find ourselves obliged 
to make another appeal this winter. The work is growing, and 
3 Baker Street is known all over the world as the rallying 
point of Travellers’ Aid work. Many thousands of women and 
girls have been sheltered during the thirty-five years of its 
operation. Last year we assisted directly more than 14,000 in 
Great Britain alone, and many, many more have benefited 
indirectly. We shall not now fail for want of a few hundred 
pounds to help us over this time of special need, and we beg 
earnestly for six donations of £100 each, besides any smaller 
amounts that friends may see fit to send. If those who have 
travelled in safety and comfort last summer would each send 
us something (even 10s.) we should be relieved from all anxiety 
with regard to financial matters, and should be free to provide 
for the safety and comfort of many more thousands in the 
coming year.—I am, Sir, &c., Jessiz Gorpon, Secretary. 

Travellers’ Aid Society, 3 Baker Street, W. 1. 





THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY, 

{To rue Eprror or tae “ Srrcraror.’’] 

Sir,—The parents amongst your readers know so well what 
Christmas means to their children that I am emboldened to 
ask the privilege of claiming through your columns their 
sympathy for the homeless and friendless children for whom 
the Church of England Waifs and Strays Society works. 
During the past forty years this Society has received some 25,000 
orphan, homeless, and ill-treated children into its Homes, giving 
them food, clothing, shelter, and loving care, and training 
them to take their places in the world as good men and women 
and useful citizens. 

At the present time there are 4,350 children in the Homes, 
while the Society is handicapped by a deficit of over £25,000 
on its General Fund. During the war the Society sheltered 
some 2,400 children of men on active service, and it still has 
600 of these little ones under its care. In succouring the 


underfed and ill-clothed child in its misery and want the 
Society is doing work of national importance, and I venture 
fo think deserves the support of all who are interested in the 
welfare of our child population and the strengthening of our 
May I hope that on these grounds you will be 


pational life. 





able to give space to my appeal? Contributions, if sent to me, 
will be gratefully acknowledged, and I will readily give 
further information about the work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Fowe. Swayy, Secretary, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 





THE ROYAL NATIONAL ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL, 
(To tee Epiror or THe “‘ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Lady Dorothie Moore is organizing a Children’s Party, 
to be held at Devonshire House on the 12th January next. 
H.R.H. Princess Alice has promised to act as hostess. The 
party is being planned on very novel lines, and promises to 
be one of the outstanding juvenile events during the Christmas 
holidays. Tickets are 12s. 6d. each, and can be obtained from 
all the Theatre Ticket Agencies, or from Lady Dorothie Moore, 
234 Great Portland Street, W. The whole of the proceeds 
from the Children’s Party are being devoted to the Royal 
National Orthopaedic Hospital, which is doing an extra- 
ordinary good work in effecting absolufe cures among poor 
deformed children who otherwise would remain all their 
lives helpless cripples and thus become a burden on society.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. C. Smarr. 





PATTERNS OF SOUND. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—I used to attend the University Sermons at Cambridga 
accompanied, at her own desire, by a child of ten. When I 
inquired whether she was able to understand very much, 
“ Well, no,” said she, “ but isn’t it nice to hear a gentleman 
speak! ”—I am, Sir, &c., Henry T. Hooper. 

Dover. 





HEDGEHOG OR OWL? 
[To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Spectaror.”’] 

Sir,—I have been interested in reading the letters in the 
Spectator of December 11th with regard to the “ heavy breath- 
ing” often heard in country lanes, and alleged to be the 
breathing of the hedgehog by your correspondent in the 
Spectator of December 4th. Many years ago, when I first 
went to a country parish, unacquainted with anything rural, 
walking home one evening at dusk I heard “‘ heavy breathing” 
apparently coming from the ditch or hedge. I stopped, but 
could find no cause for what I had heard. My parishioners 
assured me it was the “ breathing ” of young owls, and I have 
always believed this to be correct. In a book on British Birds, 
by W. H. Hudson, he says, in his notes on the barn owl: “ The 
young make a curious snoring noise, which is their hunger 
ery, and it has been said that this cry is also occasionally 
uttered by the old bird on the wing.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex-Rector. 





THE HEDGEHOG. 
{To rue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sm,—One of my pet hedgehoga used to inhabit a little house 
specially made for him, and spent the winter in it enugly 
curled up in a nest of hay and dead leaves that he collected 
himself. If during his winter sleep we disturbed him—as we 
sometimes did—by rolling him down to the entrance, the more 
easily to lay hold of his prickly person, he used to show his 
indignation by breathing loudly or snoring. I cannot 
remember hearing him make the noise at any other time, 
and believe it was done merely to show his annoyance at our 
treatment of him, but I do not think it could have been heard 
at a greater distance than a few feet away.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Danesboro, Burnham, Somerset. Envir Simeyr. 
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NOTICH.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signei 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of *‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


— 
CISTERCIANS. 
Cisterciana cisterna et lana, 

At things in the beginning 
Before their Maker came: 
The wheatfield for the winning, 
The furze-bush for the flame; 


The cattle in the cow-land, 

The meadow-sweet and sedge, 
The plover on the plough-land, 
The bullfinch in the hedge; 


The eward the blackface browses, 
The stapler and the bale, 

The grey Cisterci:.n houses 

That pack the wool for sale; 

The down-land and the dew-pond, 
The drain-land and the dike, 

The Friday-fishing stewpond, 

The netting of the pike; 

The grass on hillside ranges, 
The milk-froth in the pail, 

The granaries and granges, 

The echo of the flail; 

The applegarth and vineyard, 
The Southern Cloister figs, 

The dovecote and the kine yard, 
The fat December pigs. 

All things in the beginning 
Before their Maker came: 
Labour to keep from sinning, 
Fasting and Prayer to tame. 
Compline with Qui cisternas,® 
Exsurge with the lark; 

The novice Ad lucernas, 

The old monk in the dark. 

The old monk dreams and drowses, 
The young monk sings the ecale; 
The grey Cistercian houses 

Pack all the wool for sale. 





AN AUTUMN FLOWER. 
UNCANKERED and untainted, 
The slowborn autumn flowers 
With richer skill are painted 
By one whose dying powers, 
Forgoing fame and fullness 
For a fastidious care, 
Shape in a ruined garden 
One blossom, perfect, rare! 

Ricwanp Cuavurca. 


THE THEATRE. 


—— 
THE SWEDISH BALLET AT THE PALACE THEATRE. 
[ supPosE that most people went to the Russian Ballet primarily 
and essentially to see dancing. They took the other delights 
which the Russians had to offer them—the delights of their 
décor, their music, and their emotional foree—ss extraordinary 
and extra attractions thrown in with that best of all ten-and-six- 
penny worths. If they go to see the new Swedish Ballet in the 
same spirit it is just possible that they will be disappointed. For 
it is not in dancing that the Swedish Ballet excels. They 
will not, I think, find a new Massine in M. Jean Borlin, or a 
new Karsavina in Mlle. Jenny Hasselquist. Although the Swedish 
dancing was by comparison not remarkable, it was always most 
finished, never failing to accomplish its perhaps somewhat 
limited aims. 
But if the Swedes have not the rapture of inspired dancing to 
offer us, they have something else perhaps quite as remarkable 








* Deus qui cisternas Helim implevisti aqua ita nos ineffabili gratia 
tua adimple, ut pace tua semper fruamur. 





and attractive. For they seem to have worked cut and perfected 
an almost entirely new manner of conveying what we call 
“ dramatic emotion ” toan audience. Their productions are some- 
thing between a ballet, a mimed play, and a series of tableaux 
vivant. An ordinary play conveys itself to the audience by means 
of what can be seen—the actions of the characters on the stage— 
and by what can be heard—the spoken words of the characters. 
But in the Swedish Ballet the music of the orchestra has been 
substituted for the spoken words and rhythmic gesturing for 
the realistic actions of a play. It differs very widely from 
Ballet in the Russian sense in that the characters often do not 
dance at all. It differs from the mimed play in that the music 
forms an absolutely essential and indivisible part. Indeed, the 
liatspn between the movements on the stage and the music of the 
orchestra—the things seen and the things heard—appeared 
perfect. The players—one can hardly call them dancers—all 
seemed to swim in the broad stream of the music from the 
orchestra. It was in the last ballet, entitled Hi Greco, that this 
particular and individual form of production was worked out to 
the fullest extent. 

The curtain rose on a huge and sombre arch of deep Tyrian 
purple through which could be seen dimly, in the gloomy twilight, 
a city rising up a hill—rich and indistinct with gold and black— 
while over it hung menacing and imminent storm clouds. The 
storm breaks amid livid streaks of lightning and growling 
thunder. Terrified men and women run across the stage in 
scattered groups. Then a young man dressed in a dirty loin- 
cloth detaches himself from the rest. First he invokes the 
heavens and then—‘ Acheronta movebo’—the powers of 
darkness. Monks enter and, horrified, attempt to stop him. 
Others come in bearing a corpse, but the young man, though 
terrified, is not converted. Then a pious maiden enters and 
prays with the power of untouched faith. The young man is 
prostrated with horror at his deed. At last he asks forgiveness 
and receives the maiden’s blessing. The storm ceases, the 
sky clears, and the light of heaven falls upon the maiden and her 
convert. It is indeed as if an Hl Greco came to life before one’s 
eyes—or rather, as if a series of them did so, for at every point of 
the scene there is a new and beautiful picture presented. The 
whole atmosphere of sixteenth-century Spain—the town is 
Toledo—is almost incredibly achieved. The dark ignorance, 
the absolute bigotry, the perpetual fear and yet strange 
and potent faith, are all marvellously conveyed. The whole 
ballet is a piece of singular and scholarly interpretation. There is 
practically no dancing in the whole scene. The Russians in 
ballets like Cleopatre come fairly near this sort of thing, but they 
never, I think, attempted to give a whole scene without dancing— 
and indeed with their material how criminal of them if they 
had ! 

The next scene, if we take the programme in reverse order, 
was Ravel’s enchanting Au Temps Jadis, with pretty “arti- 
ficial”” people doing charming fo:mal Forlane’s minuets and 
Rigaudons in front of delightful formal woods. And this again 
was rather the dancing of now silent ballrooms than of modern 
ballet. 

Before that came Les Vierges Folles—a delicious Scandinavian, 
wooden toy rendering of the parable; M. Jean Borlin was 
entrancing as the stiff-jointed bridegroom in green (what a 
tour de force this made with his “ young man” in the Hl Greco 
scene !), and Mile. Hasselquist equally delightful as the young, 
shy but triumphantly joyous bride, while the work of the ten 
virgins made perhaps the most attractive single feature of the 
programme. 

The ballet before was a Chopin Divertissement. Here there 
was no story to illustrate and the ballet had to depend purely 
on its dancing; and here, therefore, one was most tempted 
to make comparisons with the Russians—which could have 
only one result. The first ballet was called Nuit de Saint- 
Jean, and showed a scene of rural Swedish festivities. Here, 
too, the miming and décor perhaps excelled the dancing, 
but here also, as in every other place in the programme except 
Divertissement, they were the most prominent, and so all 
was well, 

This, then, is the type of programme which the Swedes produce, 
and I can testify to having seldom enjoyed an evening more, 
Unfortunately, the empty scats were silent witnesses to a 
strange lack of appreciation by the public; and still more 
regrettably, some of the full ones testified less silently by 
their occupants’ ill-timed conversation to the same phenomenons 
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People might, at any rate, have enough manners to whisper 
at the theatre. But in spite of the audience I do feel 
that anyone who has any appreciation for rather less obvious 
qualities of dramatic art and misses the production will regret 





it very much. SERGE. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 

EveryMan, Hampsteap.—The Melting Pot .. 8.15—2.30 
(Mr. Za ll’s play about Jews and immigration in 

America.) 

Ampassapors.—The White-Headed Boy +. 8,80—2.30 
{An amusing Abbey Theatre comedy, very well acted.) 

Suarrespury.—The Great Lover “ve «+ 8,30—2.30 


(Mr. Maurice Moscovitch proving that the nightingales 
of opera have sharp beaks as well as voices.) 


BOOKS. 


——= > 

MR. WELLS’S VISIT TO RUSSIA.* 
Mr. WELLS’s account of the crash—his favourite word—of 
Russia under Bolshevism does not differ materially from the 
grim descriptions which we have already had from those other 
Socialists, Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mrs. Philip Snowden, and 
Dr. Haden Guest. Mr. Wells spent fifteen days in Russia, 
having gone there at the invitation of M. Kameneff. He 
expected to be hoodwinked and dry-nursed to some extent, 
and now and again he was not disappointed; but, being on 
the alert, he managed to see things which his hosts may not 
have wished him to see. Unfortunately, fifteen days is a 
short time in which to explore the extent of the Russian crash ; 
but in any case attempts at hoodwinking would have been 
useless, for, as Mr. Wells says, “‘ the hard and terrible realities 
of the situation in Russia cannot be camouflaged.” He went 
first to Petrograd, and he remarks that he had never quite 
appreciated before how much the vitality of a city depends 
upon its shops. Obliterate the shops from the main streets 
and a city at once takes on the appearance of death. Petrograd 
was indeed a dead city as Mr. Wells saw it. Only about six 
shops were open in the whole place. It was not a case of the 
shops having their blinds neatly drawn and sleeping the 
decorous sleep of London shops on a Sunday; they had an 
utterly wretched and abandoned look—the windows were 
cracked, broken or boarded up, the fixtures had gathered two 
years’ dust. “They will never open again.” The population 
of Petrograd has fallen from 1,200,000 before 1919 to a little over 
700,000, and it is still falling. The death-rate is over 81 per 
thousand ; formerly it was high among European cities at 22. 
Every one in the streets seemed to be carrying a bundle. These 
bundles were either the rations of food doled out by the Soviet 
organization or the results of illicit trade. Mr. Wells may 
well say that the shops will never open again. People dare 
not trade successfully—whereby, though enriching themselves, 
they might benefit thousands—because they would be liable 
to execution as profiteers. 

Turning from the town to the country, Mr. Wells noticed 
that the peasants were well off, and he thinks it possible that 
they are even better off than they ever were before. So it 
frequently happens in national collapses. In highly organized 
countries famine is chiefly if not entirely a thing of the towns; 
any man who has a patch of ground in the country can grow 
something which is enough to keep body and soul together, 
But when the Government has crashed transport breaks down 
and the supplies of the artificially-fed populations of the towns 
cease. In Russia practically nothing new has been produced 
to replace the scarcity caused by the war and the revolution. 
Who is to bear the blame? Mr. Wells assigns it to “the 
Imperialism of Europe,” the results of which the Bolsheviks 
have inherited. Those may believe it who can. Personally, 
we do not believe it. The old régime was in many respects 
corrupt and inefficient, but it does not account for a tithe of 
the agony through which Russia is passing now. After all, 
a considerable time has passed since the revolution began, 
Russia is a country of vast resources, and the Russian intellect 
at the top is of a high order. We are sure that if Englishmen, 
even under the paralyzing hand of Bolshevism, had had the 
same length of time to save themselves from starvation and 
to reconstruct something out of the ruins of revolution, they 
would now be in a very different state from that which we 
By H. G. Wells. 
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see in Russia. The truth is that the Russian intellect has 
produced none of the fruits of practical common-sense. The 
Bolsheviks and many of their friends ascribe all their troubles 
to the blockade—even when Mr. Wells’s time-table was hope- 
lessly mismanaged for him by Russians they blamed the 
blockade !—but if Russia were properly ruled she could 
snap her fingers at the blockade. It may deprive her of many 
of the amenities and elegancies of life, but there need be no 
famine, no utter failure to organize the transport of food into 
the city. One can imagine the withering contempt which 
Mr. Wells would pour upon his own countrymen if they failed 
in the same circumstances in which Russians are failing now. 
We do not think that he would find excuses; but he has found 
an all-embracing excuse for the Bolsheviks. How to reconcile 
Mr. Wells’s cleverness with his astonishingly unconvincing 
judgments is one of the literary puzzles of to-day. 

Nevertheless, although Mr. Wells finds excuses he does not 
attempt to minimize the character of the crash. One might 
almost say that he takes a kind of malicious glee in rubbing 
itin. For he was intensely bored and irritated by the perpetual 
preaching of the doctrines of Marx and by the inevitable 
recurrence of portraits and busts of that disastrous economic 
hero. Let us quote a delightfully witty and sardonic passage 
in which Mr. Wells discharges his thoughts about Marx :— 


“It will be best if I write about Marx without any hypo- 
critical deference. I have always regarded him as a Bore of the 
extremest sort. His vast unfinished work, Das Kapital, a 
cadence of wearisome volumes about such phantom unrealities 
as the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, a book for ever maundering 
away into tedious secondary discussions, impresses me as a 
monument of pretentious pedantry. But before I went to 
Russia on this last occasion I had no active hostility to Marx. 
I avoided his works, and when I encountered Marxists I disposed 
of them by asking them to tell me exactly what people con- 
stituted the proletariat. None of them ew. No Marxist 
knows. In Gorki’s flat I listened with attention while Bokaiev 
discussed with Shalyapin the fine question of whether in Russia 
there was a proletariat at all, distinguishable from the peasants. 
As Bokaiev has been head of the Extraordinary Commission of 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat in Petersburg, it was 
interesting to note the fine difficulties of the argument. The 
‘proletarian’ in the Marxist jargon is like the ‘ producer’ 
in the jargon of some political economists, who is supposed to 
be a creature absolutely distinct and different from the 
‘consumer.’ So the proletarian is a figure put into flat opposi- 
tion to something called capital. I find in large type outside 
the current number of the Plebs, ‘The working class and the 
employing class have nothing in common.’ Apply this to a 
works foreman who is being taken in a train by an engine-driver 
to see how the house he is having built for him by a building 
society is getting on. To which of these immiscibles does he 
belong, employer or employed? The stuff is sheer nonsense. 
In Russia I must confess my passive objection to Marx has 
changed to a very active hostility. Wherever we went we 
encountered busts, portraits, and statues of Marx. About 
two-thirds of the face of Marx is beard, a vast solemn woolly 
uneventful beard that must have made all normal exercise 
impossible. It is not the sort of beard that happens to a man, 
it is a beard cultivated, cherished, and thrust patriarchally 
—_ the world. It is exactly like Das Kapital in its inane 
abundance, and the human part of the face looks over it owlishly 
as if it looked to see how the growth impressed mankind. I 
found the omnipresent images of that beard more and more 
irritating. A gnawing desire grew upon me to see Karl Marx 
shaved.” 

Mr. Wells had perhaps more sympathy for men of letters, 
artists, and men of science than for anybody else. It is a 
haunting picture he draws of the best intellects in Russia man- 
fully carrying on their work though pinched for want of food 
and chilled to the bone for want of fuel. He reflects that 
science, art, and literature are hot-house plants demanding 
warmth and respect and service. One can imagine how thought 
along these lines might develop, if not to-day then to-morrow, 
till our Socialistic thinkers had brought the wheel full circle 
and justified the existence of non-honey-making bees in the 
human hive—till, in fine, they had set up once more a privileged 
or aristocratic class. It might happen. Clio would be neither 
shocked nor surprised. There is a touching simplicity in 
Mr. Wells’s account of his visit to Glazounov, the well-known 
musician :— 

* He used to be a big florid man, but now he is = and much 
fallen away, so that his clothes hang loosely on him. He came 
and talked of his friends Sir Hubert Parry and Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford. He told me he still composed, but that 
his stock of music pared was almost exhausted. ‘Then thera 


will be no more.’ said there would be much more, and that 


soon. He doubted it. He spoke of London and Oxford; 


I could see that he was consumed by an almost intolerable 
longing for some great city full of life, a city with abundance, 
with pleasant crowds, a city that would give him stirring 
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audiences in warm, brightly-lit places. While I was there, I 
was a sort of living token to him that such things could still 
be. He turned his back on the window which gave on the 
cold grey Neva, deserted in the twilight, and the low lines of 
the fortress prison of St. Peter and St. Paul. ‘ In England there 
will be no revolution—no ? I had many friends in England— 
many good friends in England... .’” 


Mr. Wells found more life in Moscow than in Petrograd. 
He visited Lenin and discovered at once, so he tells us, that 
Lenin was ‘“‘not the doctrinaire Marxist” he had expected 
to meet. The conversation did not really yield very much, 
as neither gave satisfactory answers to the questions of the 
other. Mr. Wells wanted to know what kind of State Lenin 
was really trying to create in Russia. and Lenin wanted to 
know why people like Mr. Wells did not work for the Social 
Revolution and destroy capitalism and establish Communism 
in Great Britain. Mr. Wells’s most important statement is 
that it was perfectly clear to him that Lenin does not regard 
the Russian revolution as anything more than “‘ the inaugura- 
tion of an age of limitless experiment.’’ Mr. Wells accepts 
that as his basic fact when he looks into the future. The 
Bolsheviks, he says confidently, cannot be replaced because 
there is no alternative. They are as firmly established as 
any other Government. But Bolshevism will not remain 
Bolshevism. The ‘‘method after method” which Lenin 
confessed would probably be necessary will be tried till some- 
thing more workable than Bolshevism emerges. The most 
sardonic and most significant of all Lenin’s statements was 
made when Mr. Wells pointed out the difficulty of great develop- 
ments while the peasantry—nearly ninety per cent. of Russians 
—in its present anti-Communistic state of mind was still rooted 
to the soil. Lenin retorted that agricultural production on a 
large scale was being undertaken by Government ‘“ workers” 
—in other words, by men of the towns. “That,”’ he said, 
“can spread. It can be extended first to one province, then 
another. The peasants in the other provinces, selfish and 
illiterate, will not know what is happening until their turn 
comes.” 

There is a very amusing passage in which Mr. Wells describes 
one of the attempts to hoodwink him. He went by arrange- 
ment to a school, and the following extract describes what 


“ 


happened :— 

“The special guide who was with us then began to question 
these children upon the subject of English literature and the 
writers they liked most. One name dominated all others. 
My own. Such comparitively trivial figures as Milton, Dickens, 
Shakespeare ran about intermittently between the feet of that 
literary Being questioned further, these children 
produced the titles of perhaps a dozen of my books. I said I 
was completely s.tisfied by what I had seen and heard, that I 
wanted to see nothing more—for indeed what more could I 
possibly require ?—and I left that school smiling with difficulty 
and thoroughly cross with my guides.” 


colossus. 


We have not space to quote Mr. Wells’s account of the 
Petrograd Soviet at work. It Labour mass 
meeting than anything that could be recognized as a legislature, 
Mr. Wells was asked to speak, which he did candidly enough, 
saying that he did not believe in Communism, though probably 
his precise feelings about Marx 


was more like a 


he refrained from expressing 
and his beard. The meeting ended up with a cinema display. 
\ white sheet was lowered behind the president’s seat, and the 
legislators watched a film of the Baku Conference, at which 
Marxian principles and a hatred of Great Britain had been 
adopted as a working policy. Surely all the oil of Baku will 
be needed for pouring on thetroubled waters of those bamboozled 


Tartars and Armenians. 





LIFE AND LETTERS.* 
THERE is a very hardy convention in English journalism that, 
when a distinguished man of letters publishes a book which is 
not entirely new or conspicuously ponderous, but contains work 
first printed in newspapers and magazines, the event should be 
treated by his reviewers with a double dose of literary rectitude. 
The common form is to regret that such conspicuous talents 
should be squandered in ‘‘ mere ephemeral outpourings.” “* That 
Mr. Blank should have been so ill-advised as to collect such 
short and even scrappy mementoes of past effusions in literature 
1d ask us to chew the powdery remainder of biscuit of maga- 








zine articles is greatly to be regretted. Such hasty productions, 
such botchings, such cobbler’s work should be buried quietly 
Life and Le " y J. © Squire. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 





at night and not given a pompous interment between boards,” 
and so on and so on. 

Another variation of this common form is to suggest that 
literary criticism must be bad when it is short. Therefore 
ordinary reviews cannot be worth preserving. In such “ effu- 
sions ’’—most useful word—the reader’s mind is distracted by 
the constant change of subject and literary time and space. 
Finally comes the well-worn assertion, of which the proof is 
always supposed to be self-evident, that a book should be 
inspired by a single purpose and not be heterogeneous or, as 
it is often put, “a bundle of papers tied together with string 
and without any other nexus.” 

The present reviewer must confess that he opened the orange- 
tawny covers in which Mr. Squire has encased his book 
with the pleasing reminiscence of Bottom’s blackbird, fully 
prepared to do his duty to the great tradition of short essay 
reviewing, and to repeat faithfully all his old shibboleths and, 
with the addition of a few complimentary words, to leave the 
work with a benevolent sense of having “‘ performed a painful but 
necessary surgical operation,”’ concealed under a mixed metaphor 
about “ cutting a quick-set hedge down to its roots in order that 
it may grow better and stronger later on.’”’ Before, however, 
he accomplished this heroic task, the writer of these words, 
happening to have a few of those spare moments which rarely 
come to reviewers, opened the book at random and began to 
yead. First he read the article on Jame Austen’s centenary, 
then slipped easily into “‘ Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece,” and then 
into four papers on Shakespeare—the first being on Shake- 
speare’s workmanship. Before he had got half-way through 
he last of the Shakespeare articles scruples began to 
aWake in him. He pulled bimself together and inquired whethe: 
he was not in danger of having a sort of accidental approval! 
extorted from him for a thoroughly bad and unwholesome 
practice—the practice of a man of undoubted critical power and 
scholarship giving to the public eye not the measured master- 
pieces expected from him, but the ephemeral, &c., &c., quantum 
sufficit as before. But then came a buttressing thought. Though 
these particular articles might seem “jolly good” to the critic 
caught reading, ‘‘ one swallow does not make a summer.” The 
result was to read on with the certainty that one would soon 
come to something which would justify the inevitable and 
necessary talk about snippets, journalism, hasty conclusions, 
republications which redound much more to his discredit than 
to the discredit of the author. 

Unfortunately, however, for the convention, honesty obliges 
the present reviewer to own that the search was not merely vain ; 
it was forgotten in the pleasure of racing through the pleasant 
pastures of Mr. Squire’s Life and Letters. In search for a buttress 
to convention one had discovered a justification for an alleged 
faux pas! 

From what we have just said it must not be supposed that wo 
want to set up the republication of Mr. Squire’s Land and Waier 
articles as paragons of perfection, or, again, as samples of the 
author’s best critical work. What we do say is that they 
are a tour de force. They are thoroughly readable, and though 
necessarily short they are by no means sketchy in the bad 
sense. They are never laboured or pompous tedious. 
Indeed, their compression might occasionally be described as 
The tap is sometimes turned off just when the water 
However, he is said to profit best by a 


or 


teasing. 
is flowing at its best. 
dinner who rises from the table with his appetite not fully 
satisfied. 

And now, having broken a lance against the stupid old con- 
vention that because a man criticizes shortly he cannot sax 
anything that is worth preserving, unless he allows himself 
the lordly length of column permitted to Sainte-Beuve. 
of the best criticisms in the world are little more than marginalia, 
For example, take Jonson’s notes to Shakespeare plays, and 
literature. Another example is 


Some 


Coleridge’s table talk about 
Charles Lamb’s inspired annotations to his selections from th« 


Elizabethan Dramatists. 





Mr. Squire’s review of Mr. Bramah’s book, The Wallet of Kat- 
Lung, is quite delightful. 1é contains a charming short disserta 
tion on Chinese poetry, which we will quote as one of our 
justificatory pieces :— 

‘“. , . A man who reads Chinese poetry in contact 
with a mastery of the Art of Life. Religion does not come in 
much except for rather decorative gods and good spirits and 
demons; once admit religion in our sense and the Chinese 
conception of life will not hold water. But granted thei 
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rationalistic epicureanism, they certainly carry it out to per- 
fection. They keep so superbly their balance. Moved by the 
passions, they stand outside themselves and watch themselves 
with sympathetic humour. They would have grief but not 
its abandonment, joy but not its paroxysms ; they are conscious 
of the sweet in the bitter and the bitter in the sweet. They 
bear pain, and the spectacle of pain, with equanimity; yet 
their calm does not degenerate into callousness, and their com- 
ments on the spectacle of life fall through the air like parti- 
coloured petals, which flutter noiselessly in the wind and show 
in constant alternation the grey side of irony and the golden 
side of tenderness. They enjoy beautiful things with an 
exquisite sensibility, but a careful moderation: wine, flowers, 
and the sky, snow upon the mountains, reflections in the water, 
song and the laughter of girls. They yield a little to everything 
but surrender to nothing, save to death; and there they submit 
courteously, with dignity, and throwing back a glance of no 
more than whimsical regret. The old Chinese literature is 
steeped in this philosophy. They have, it is alleged, no literature 
now on a higher level than that which comes out on the tea- 
boxes. But the manners and the restraint remain. When the 
fall of the Pekin Legations was in doubt the then Chinese 
Minister here, a@ most enlightened and charming man, was 
asked whet would happen to the diplomatists if the rebels 
got in. ‘“‘ They will be decahpitated,” he said, with a slight 
inclination. ‘“* But what will happen to the women and chil- 
dren ?”’ continued the lady. ‘They will be decahpitated,”’ 
he said. “* But you, who are so pro-English, what would happen 
to you if you were there?” ‘‘I should be decahpitated.” 
He thought that adequate: it was only decorous to leave any 
anxieties or strong emotions he had to be guessed.” 


A good contrast to this is the essay on Anatole France and 
thereview of Mr. Chesterton’s Short History of England. Perhaps, 
however, the best of the literary articles are the four on 
Shakespeare. All of them are attractive because intensely 
provocative of thought. Perhaps the best is the ingenious 
paper on the Sonnets. Here is a specially stimulating 
piece of criticism, novel without being forced :— 

“Possibly the mystery will never be solved. But even if it 
were, a greater mystery remains, and one that envelops tho 
Plays as well as the Sonnets. It is the greatest of all Sheke- 
spearean mysteries ; far greater than the mystery, so obsessing 
to the Baconians, of how ‘the drunken illiterate clown of 
Stratford’ could have known so much law, grammar, and 
classical mythology. Why was the greatest of all poets so 
seemingly careless about the perpetuation of his texts; wh 
did he apparently take no steps to get the bulk of his wor 
published or even to correct the corrupt versions that did get 
published ? Why, in an ago when everybody rushed into 
print, did he leave his manuscripts about to die or precariously 
survive like foundlings? In any case, had he never said a 
word about his art himself, this would have been inexplicable, 
in the light of what we know of human nature and the nature of 
poets. But, apart from that, there is plenty of quite indis- 
putable detailed evidence that he who envied ‘ this man’s art 
and this man’s scope,’ and who spoke of the ‘ proud full sail’ 
of a rivel’s ‘ great verse,’ revered his own calling. More, over 
end over again, in the Sonnets themselves he not only shows 
that consciousness of his own powers which great poets always 
but definitely anticipate the durability of what he has written. 
He never says that he is writing for his private amusement or 
relief, and that he does not care what becomes of his work or 
whether anyone ever reads it: though that is the attitude 
that some critics, anxious not to admit any puzzle insoluble, 
have absurdly imputed to him.” 


And now we must take our leave of Mr. Squire. We do so, 
in spite of our perfectly sincere defence of short criticisms, with 
the hope that he will not confine himself to them, but that they 
will be often interspersed with long and full critical work. 





MR. BALFOUR.* 
Mr. “‘ Raymonn’s”’ biography of Mr. Balfour is an entertaining 
book. He states the facts fairly, and his comments are lively 
and on the whole sympathetic. He does justice above all to Mr. 
Balfour's diplomacy, to which the nation owes more than is 
commonly supposed. But the author is obviously conscious of 
difficulties. Throughout his book he is trying hard to classify 
Mr. Balfour, and he is not sure at the end whether he has suc- 
ceeded. He dwells on Mr. Balfour’s supposed indolence,and yet 
has to admit that he has been a very hard worker and that, as 
Prime Minister, he attended the House most diligently and 
supervised the drafting of Government Bills. He is perturbed 
about Mr. Balfour’s alleged lack of enthusiasm, but cannot cite 
any conclusive instances in which a display of passion would 
have helped him or his party. He observes with truth that 
the Unionist Party, having yielded to the Tariff Reform wing 
in November, 1912, and accepted Mr. Balfour's resignation of 
the leadership, found itself constrained under Mr. Bonar Law 
to follow the same waiting policy for which Mr. Balfour had 





® (1) Mr. Balfour. By E. T. Raymond. London: Collins. (12s. 6d. net.] 
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a , 
been denounced by the hot-heads. We presume that if My 
Balfour were asked to justify his tactics during the Tariff 
Reform agitation, he would point to the Unionist Party which 
he had prevented from splitting up and becoming demoralized 
The author might find a clue to Mr. Balfour's career in the 
suggestion that he has a sense of proportion and that he ig 
resolved to take everything seriously and nothing tragically, 
Recent political experiences in this country would seem to indi. 
cate that there is more to be said for Mr. Balfour's type of 
cautious statesmanship than the author thinks. Mr. “ Ray. 
mond ”’ accepts with some reserve Lord Morley’s comparison of 
Mr. Balfour with Lord Halifax the “Trimmer” as portrayed 
by Macaulay. Mr. “ Raymond” says:— . 


_““There have been many occasions on which he has acted 
vigorously on first thoughts, and even, perhaps, some occasions 
on which he has acted first and reflected afterwards. In some 
personal matters and, on occasion, in questions of foreign poliey 
not Richelieu himself could have dealt more in decision and 
less in self-question. But when we come to survey the whole 
field of Mr. Balfour’s activities it remains broadly true that his 
admirably keen intellect would have been more potent in 
performance had it been allied with greater energy and the 
capacity of deciding, once and for all, that one course is right, 
and all others wrong. One may borrow a metaphor from trade, 
and suggest that Mr. Balfour’s handicap was that of a grocer 
who attempts to weigh his cheese with the scales and weights 
of a chemist. Politics is a rough business, and the judgment 
needed for it is a rule-of-thumb judgment. Something closely 
approaching accuracy is necessary, but it is better to be a little 
out than too finicking ; in the attempt to measure to a mille- 
metre and weigh to a grain one is pretty certain to miss the 
essence of the calculation. Many times Mr. Balfour has lost 
his market by debating too long whether it was the best time 
to sell: many times also he has been too indolent to instruct 
the auctioneer in time. It might almost be said that the most 
brilliant episodes of his political life have been due to accident. 
Something has happened—it happened during the Irish Secre- 
taryship and also during the Tariff Reform controversy—to 
sting him into a kind of fever in which the sceptical intellect 
lost some of its power of veto on his passions, and allowed full 
assertion to the considerable latent store of nervous energy 
he really possesses. There are minds only at their best when 
wine removes the restraint of shyness or timidity. There are 
other natures which need the stimulus of danger to call forth 
their highest powers. Mr. Balfour's seems to be such a nature. 
His early sauntering tendency has remained the one constant 
factor of his character. In his recreations, as in his serious 
business, intense effort alternates with complete collapse. 
At tennis, the moment the necessity for fierce exertion was 
over, he would lie flat on his back, relaxed in every fibre. Tho 
late Bret Harte has described his method of carrying on a con- 
versation in a country-house party: he exercised the utmost 
economy of exertion, never moving from the recumbent position 
he had taken up, and gazing in the intervals of talk ‘in silent 
enjoyment or philesephdenl reverie’ on the cloudless blue sky. 
In the same way between every round in the political fight he 
relapsed into lethargy. But when he had to bestir himself, he 
sr all his complication of weapons with an energy quito 
marvellous to those who had only seen him bored and supine.” 


Mr. Balfour’s new volume of collected essays is a safer guide 
to his character than the amusing bicgrapher. The five specu- 
lative papers on “ Decadence,” “‘ Beauty and the Criticism of 
Beauty,” ‘ Bergson’s Creative Evolution,” “ Francis Bacon,” 
and ‘“ Psychical Research” reveal an intensely active and 
critical mind concerned with the fundamental problems of life 
and thought. The Sidgwick Lecture of 1908 on ‘* Decadence” 
reappears opportunely in view cf Dr. Inge’s recent lamentations 
over what he regards as the bankruptcy of our Western civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Balfour is not so ready to admit that history repeats 
itself and that, because the Roman Empire or the Eastern 
Caliphate decayed, therefore the British Empire must crumble 
into ruin. He agrees that the fate of ancient Empires was 
mysterious and disquieting, and suggests that in the case of 
Rome there was “some obscure disharmony between the 
Imperial system and the temperament of the West, undetected 
even by those who suffered from it.” But, as a practical man, 
he looks about for some new force which was not at work in 
Roman days and finds it in the application of science to industry 
which has altered ‘“‘ the whole material setting of civilized life” 
within a century and has revolutionized our outlook upon the 
universe. This ‘“‘ moral antiseptic” he regards, reasonably 
enough, as an aid to optimism. But he adds a warning, which 
applies significantly to the Eastern peoples who are claiming 
or being given the semblance of democracy :— 

* The conclusions at which I provisionally arrive aro that we 
cannot regard decadence and arrested development as less 
normal in human communities than progress: that the internal 
causes by which, in any given community, progress is encouraged, 
hindered, or reversed, lie to a great extent beyond the field of 
ordinary political vision, and are not easily expressed in current 
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slitical terminology; that the influence which a superior 
civilisation, acting from without, may have in advancing an 
inferior one, though often beneficent, is not likely to be permanent 
or (39 to speak) self-supporting, unless the character of the civi- 
jisation bo in harmony both with the acquired temperament 
and with the innate capacities of those who have been induced 
to accept it; that as regards thoss nations which still advance 
in virtue of their own inherent energies, though time has brought 
perhaps new causes of disquiet, it has brought also new grounds 
of hope; and that whatever be the perils in front of us, there 
are, 80 far, no symptoms either of pause or of regression in the 
onward movement which for more than a thousand years has 
boon characteristic of Western civilisation.” 

Mr. Balfour adds an illuminating note on two questions which 
arise out of his paper:— 

(1) Is a due suczession of men above the averago in original 

capacity necessary to maintain social progress ? and (2) If so, 
can we discover any law according to which such men are 
produced ? I entertain no doubt myself that the answer to 
the first question should be in the affirmative. Democracy is an 
excellent thing; but, though quite consistent with progress, 
it is not progressive per se. Its valuo is regulative not dynamic ; 
and if it meant (as it never does) substantial uniformity instead 
of legal equality, we should become fossilised at once. Move- 
ment may be controlled or checked by the many ; it is initiated 
and made effective by the few. If (for the sake of illustration) 
we suppose mental capacity in all its many forms to be mensur- 
able and commensurable, and then imagine two societies 
possessing the same average capacity—but en average made up 
in one case of equal units, in the other of a majority slightly 
below the average and a minority much above it—few could 
doubt that the second, not the first, would show the greatest 
aptitude for movement. It might go wrong, but it would go. 
The second question—how is this originality (in its higher 
manifestations called genius) effectively produced ?—is not 
so simple.” 
Circumstances, he thinks, must account for the high output of 
genius in certain places and periods, as in the Athens of Pericles, 
mediaeval Florence, and seventeenth-century Holland. ‘‘ The 
exceptional stir and fervour of national life evokes or may evoke 
qualities which in ordinary times lie dormant, unknown even to 
their possessors. The potential Miltons are ‘mute’ and 
‘inglorious,’ not because they cannot find a publisher, but 
because they have nothing they want to publish.” 

Mr. Balfour’s Romanes Lecture on “ Beauty” is ypic 

Mr. Balf R Lect Beauty” is a typical 
example of his destructive criticism of fashionable theories, 
One after another, the aesthetic standards that have been set 
up crumble under his analysis, and we are left with the bare 
conclusion—‘‘ That is for every man most beautiful which he 
most deeply admires,” just as “That is for every man most 
ovable which he most dearly loves.’ e is not satisfied wi 
lovable which I t dearly | ’ t satisfied with 
such a negative result, but he has set a good example of intel- 
lectual honesty to the art critics and shown many worthy people 
that they need not admire crabbed old masters or unpleasant 
new masters which they do not like. His article on M. Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution indicates subtly the weakness of the philoso- 
pher’s attempt with the aid of biology to reconstruct a faith in 
a joyless “ super-consciousness.” “If values are to be taken 
into account, it is surely better to invoke God with a purpose than 
super-consciousness with none.’”’ His address on Bacon is a 
eulogy of the philosopher who “created or greatly helped to 
create the atmosphere in which scientific discovery flourishes.” 
His paper on “‘ Psychical Research” is a plea for observation 
and experiment in a twilight region of “dim and shadowy 
phenomena.” All these papers are distinguished by breadth 
of view and extreme moderation. The political papers, mostly 
written during the war and relating to Germany, show the same 
temper. It is not an unsafe inference, then, that Mr. Balfour’s 
political difficulties have been caused by his power of seeing a 
little further into the heart of a question than many of his 
followers. To those who only look to a politician for violent 
rhetoric and unconsidered action, statesmen of Mr. Balfour’s 
type must be antipathetic. But it would be well for Great 
Britain if we had more public men like him. 





THE ALL-CONQUERING RACE.* 
WE are all of us participants, however unconsciously, in the 
ancient struggle between Celt and Anglo-Saxon. The struggle 
continues, as it must inevitably do in a heterogeneous population 
such as ours, comprising two strong racial elements that differ 
intrinsically in certain fundamental traits. That it is not an 
overt warfare involving the spilling of blood does not reduce 
the importance of the struggle or render it less to be heeded. 
A war of ideals and aspirations can havo more far-reaching 
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national consequences than a war of bombs and bayonots. 
The struggle between the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic elements 
in this country is confined to a profound divergence in ideals 
and aspirations. It is difficult to find a historical record of 
the Saxon invasion of Celtic Britain that is not coloured by 
prejudice in favour of one or the other race. Some accounts 
emphasize the thoroughness of the Saxon military conquest 
and settlement in England, and the expulsion of the older 
inhabitants. Others, writing with a Celtic bias, declare such 
accounts to be hyperbolical. So much conflicting opinion 
naturally tends to bafile the ordinary student, who would 
welcome some impartial and scientific view from outside. It 
is precisely this extraneous criticism that we find in M. Demolins’ 
book, which—although more than twenty years have elapsed 
since it was first translated into English—can boast an 
immediate and cogent application to the affairs of the moment. 

The study of social types and formations has received peculiar 
attention in France. La Science Sociale, the official organ of 
this school of study, contains a multitude of profoundly 
interesting contributions, including many from the pioneers 
of the science, MM. Le Play, de Tourville, and Demolins. 
By the genius of these mon certain methods of analysis were 
devised by which it became possible to isolate and consider 
exclusively the effects of different races upon the social systems 
of mixed communities. These methods of analysis M. Demolins 
applies, in the work before us, to the inhabitants of the 
English-speaking countries of the world, which he describes as 
possessing an unassailable superiority over other nations, He 
traces the causes of this superiority to the predominance of 
the Anglo-Saxon eloment. M. Demolins is a Frenchman, 
but he is a scientist before all else. For the purposes of 
scientific analysis and synthesis he puts away all racial bias, 
and comes out as the advocate and fervent panegyrist of Anglo- 
Saxonism. He exhorts his follow-countrymen to imitate the 
Anglo-Saxon, but admits the difficulty. He exclaims: “‘I make 
out distinctly that there are two men in me; the one, thanks 
to the scientific study of social subjects, sees clearly what 
ought to be done, and can discourse about it more or les3 
learnedly; the other, imprisoned in his primary formation, 
and overwhelmod, as it were, under the weight of the past, 
cannot put in practice the inspiration of the better side, or carn 
do so only partially and with difficulty.” 

The scientific terminology used by the French social scientists 
does not admit of easy translation. All races are socially 
classified by them, and according to this classification the 
Celts and Normans are described as of the formation 
communautaire—the Anglo-Saxon of the formation particulariste. 
The difference between these two formations lies in the fact 
that while the former tends to rely upon the group, community, 
or State for the administration of private as well as public 
affairs, the latter tends to assert the complete independence, 
and develop the enterprise and initiative of the individual. 
The Saxon, by virtue of his geographical position before he 
invaded England, was an ardent tiller of the soil. His aim 
was to annex just so much territory as he could clear and 
cultivate, and there to establish a rural estate where he should 
be independent of his neighbours. His devotion to home life, 
coupled with a contempt for all work that was not productive, 
was the principle which he most tenaciously guarded. Despite 
all efforts at political domination, whether from the Danes or 
the Normans, the Saxon farmer could never be ousted from his 
land or made to yield his social principles. Indomitable 
perseverance in this direction ultimately gained him the victory, 
and the undeniable superiority of social over political power 
was once and for all time clearly demonstrated. He iid himself 
for ever from any fear of autocracy by allying himself with the 
Norman nobles against the king, and securing the signing of 
Magna Carta. The nobles themselves married the daughters 
of rich Saxon agriculturists, and thus became in effect Saxonized. 
Ultimately, so complete was Anglo-Saxon predominance that 
English became the spoken language and the Saxon Common 
Law became the only law of the land, And all this victory 
was won not by ferce but by social permeation. 

In contrast with the industrious Saxon population, M. Demolins 
thus speaks of the Celts :— 

“Owing to their traditional clan organization they show 
more taste for public than for private life, for political than 
for agricultural, industriel, or commercial struggles. In the 
Anglo-Saxon world, the Celtic pepulations mostly {fill the ranks 
of the lower proletariat or, higher in the social scale, the liberal 
and political professions. The Celtic race belengs to the 
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‘communistic clan formation’ which never attains social 
superiority ; pure Celts ever were vanquished socially, and 
always will be as long as they are not transformed by contact 
with a superior race.” 

Just as the Celts belonged to the “‘ communistic clan formation,” 
M. Demolins goes on to explain, the Normans belonged to the 
“communistic State formation.” Following out their tradi- 
tional and inherent characteristics, they sought to establish 
in England a great centralized and authoritative State, whose 
autocratic rule should be universally obeyed. Such a system 
Spain had under Philip II., France under Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon, and Germany under Wilhelm. “We all know,” 
remarks M. Demolins, “that those vast political machines, 
smothering as they do all individual initiative, never produced 
other than an apparent, factitious, and ephemeral prosperity ; 
they are but the royal road to decadence.” 

We have seen how the immovable Saxons, by tenaciously 

guarding and remaining faithful to their ideals of freedom, 
thwarted the Normans in their autocratic plans and superseded 
all other racial elements. But this does not mean that the 
Celtic ‘and Norman elements do not still remain firmly rooted 
in our midst. The Socialist teaching of to-day has found expres- 
sion in the Anglo-Saxon world precisely through the Celtic and 
Norman elements. Socialism is essentially the cozmunistic 
formation asserting itself, by which men seek to gain redress 
of social evils by reliance upon the group, community, or State, 
rather than by individual activity. In this connexion 
M. Demolins quotes M. Albert Métin, a compatriot of his, who 
published a book entitled Le Socialism: en Angleterre. The 
leaders of English Socialism, says M. Métin, 
“are, according to their own confession, guided by the love of 
the Beautiful, and also by some impulse inherited from Celtic 
ancestors. Indeed, nearly all of them boast Irish, Scotch, or 
Welsh origins, and declare that they owe it to their Celtic 
forbears to be keener witted and more free-minded than their 
Anglo-Saxon rivals. .... The idea of Land Nationalization 
was brought to England by Irish agitators returned from 
America.” 

It is the Anglo-Saxon ideal of the individual and his personal, 
domestic life predominating over the State rather than the 
State prevailing over the private life of individuals, that has 
been the secret of Anglo-Saxon greatness. The capacity for 
coionization is more highly developed in the Anglo-Saxon 
than in other races. The reason for this is simple. The Anglo- 
Saxon colonist has not aimed at political domination in the 
countries brought within the Empire. He has aimed only 
at being allowed to cultivate the soil, manufacture, trade, or 
develop in peace. Rather than of an overbearing conqueror, 
his demeanour has been that of a producer of wealth—and 
consequently a valuable asset. The high standard of his 
conception of home life has been an example eagerly followed 
by subject races. The British Empire has been built up, and 
is held together, by the social superiority of the Anglo-Saxon, 
and not by conquering armies. 

It is a strange delight to read M. Demolins’ book, for 
the reason that it is always pleasing to be praised with 
manifest sincerity. We think, moreover, that M. Demolins 
has shown an admirable sense of proportion in cataloguing 
our virtues It is, however, questionable 
whether the Socialistic movements of to-day in England 
would not have considerably blurred his vision, and made 
it impossible for him to write as he did. There is this 
great lesson to be drawn from his book. It is the initiative and 
enterprise of individuals, unsupported by groups or associations, 
unaided by that great contral organization, the State, that has 
brought the English-speaking races into the forefront of world 
Powers. Any attempt to regulate and administer the affairs 
of these individualists must inevitably stifle and extinguish 
initiative. The loss of initiative would impose upon us those 
same handicaps that the other nations suffer and M. Demolins 
3o much deplores in his own race. ‘The collectivism of the age, 
if not superseded again, as similar movements in the past, by 
the Anglo-Saxon quality of individual enterprise, will bring 
about a serious decline in our wealth-producing capacity and 
iasten the disintegration of the British Empire. 


over other races. 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF HISTORY.* 
Mr. BELtoc would, we believe, in common with his co-religion- 
ists, reject the term “‘ Roman Catholic’; but as the creed he 
upholds is that organized under the Roman Pontiff, and as he 
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implicitly refuses to recognize any other as coming within the 
definition of Christianity at all, we do not think we are violating 
the usual courtesies of controversy by describing his point of 
view as it would be described in ordinary conversation. When, 
therefore, in expounding his thesis we say “ Roman Catholic. 
ism ” it will be understood that Mr. Belloc says “ Catholicism,” 
and vice versa. 

The fundamental proposition of the book is that the Roman 
Empire never perished but was only transformed. There was 
no such thing as a Barbarian conquest; the Barbarians who 
obtained a foothold within the limits of the Empire were com- 
paratively few in number, and had no idea of even attempting 
to overturn the Imperial power. But although there was no 
change from without there was a change from within. The 
centralization of Roman authority and administration gradually 
weakened, and local governments imperceptibly acquired more 
and more independence, and finally emerged as free nations. 
Nevertheless, ““ There was no destruction of Roman Society. 
there was no breach of continuity in the main institutions of 
what was now the Western Christian world; there was no 
considerable admixture . . . of German, Slav, or outer Celtic 
blood—no appreciable addition at least to the large amount 
of such blood which, through the numerous soldiers and much 
more numerous slaves, had already been incorporated with the 
population of the Roman world.” But the Empire was pre- 
served from decay during this long period of change by the 
organization and the spirit of unity maintained by the religion 
which it had accepted in the maturity of its power. 

To the same binding force Europe owes its salvation from the 
Mohammedan, Hun, and Scandinavian attacks of the Dark 
Ages. Then came a period of mental turmoil and awakening, 
a period of enlargement in knowledge of all kinds, which led 
“to a disaster which very nearly overset our ship of history 
and very nearly lost us for ever ivs cargo of letters, of philosophy, 
of the arts, and of all our other powers. 
monly called ‘The Reformation.’” Mr. Belloc then devotes 
a chapter to explaining in his own amazing fashion, in which 
mysticism, argument, and vehement assertion are inextricably 
interwoven, why the Reformation was such a disaster. To it he 
attributes most of the evils of our modern life :— 


or 


That disaster is com- 


‘he abomination of industrialism; the loss of land and 
capital by the people in great districts of Europe; the failure 
of modern discovery to serve the end of man ; the series of larger 
and still larger wars following in a rapidly rising scale of severity 
and destruction, till the dead are now counted in tens of millions ; 
the increasing chaos and misfortune of society.” 

It would not, however, he thinks, have achieved all these baleful 
results had not England at the critical moment decided against 
Roman Catholicism. This, to him, was the great betrayal of 
Civilization ; and he accounts for it by certain peculiarities in 
the history of Great Britain, some temporary accidents, and the 
economic and selfish motives of her ruling classes. 

“What we call ‘the Reformation’ was essentially tho 
reaction of the barbaric, the ill-tutored and the isolated 
places external to the old and deep-rooted Roman civilization 
against the influences of that civilization. The Reformation 
was not racial. Even if there were such a physical thing as a 
‘Teutonic Race’ (and there is nothing of the kind) the Refor- 
mation shows no coincidence with that race. The Reformation 
is simply the turning-back of that tide of Roman culture which 
for seven hundred years had set steadily forward and had pro- 
gressively dominated the insufficient by the sufficient, the slower 
by the quicker, the confused by the clear-headed. It was a 
sort of protest by the conquered against a moral and intellectual 
superiority which offended them. The revolt is con- 
fused, instinctive, and therefore enjoying the sincere motive 
which accompanies such risings, but deprived of unity and of 
organizing power. There has never been a fixed Protestant 
creed. The common factor has been, and is, reaction against 
the traditions of Europe.” 

These are the principal propositions which Mr. Belloc seeks 
to establish. That they are both novel and startling does not 
necessarily imply that they should be rejected without consider- 
ation, but it does imply a need for the greatest care to be exer- 
cised by both author and reader before the ordinary verdicts 
of history are reversed and a theory so sweeping and damnatory 
is accepted in their place. All the disputable points should be 
closely argued, full references to the best authorities should be 
given for every statement beyond the commonplace, and all 
generalizations should be accompanied at least by some index 
to the group of facts on which they are based. To none of this 
drudgery does Mr. Belloc condescend. In his eyes all non- 


Roman Catholic historians are worthless, because they cannot 
sce the true unity of Europe produced by Roman Catholicism ; 
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their testimony is therefore without value, and is dismissed 
with a few words of passing contempt. His attitude is fiercely 
polemical, yet he deems it enough to make pontifical assertions 
upon all sorts of topics without pausing to adduce a scintilla of 
evidence. “ The absolute monopoly of the soil... is a purely 
Protestant development.” ‘‘ The superstitious attachment of 
citizens to the civil power, to awe of and devotion to the monarch, 
was exaggerated in England as nowhere else.” “In all by 
which we Europeans differ from the rest of mankind there is 
nothing which was not originally peculiar to the Roman Empire 
or is not demonstrably derived from something peculiar to it.” 
Dogmatisms such as these are scattered thickly through the 
book, with nothing to support them but the reader’s faith in his 
Only to a mind that is already 
acquiescent could they carry any conviction. 

It is needless to say that from Mr. Belloc’s whole conception 
of Protestantism we profoundly dissent. He considers it as 
essentially the product of irritation against the externals of 
Church management; as a superficial objection to a ritual 
being performed in one way, which might as reasonably be per- 
formed in a dozen ways. He does not see it as a revolt against 
the Hebraizing tendency of the Roman Catholic Church which 
in the course of the centuries was unspiritualizing Christianity 
and substituting the symbol for the thing symbolized. He 
cannot conceive of men opening their eyes and realizing that 
they were serving an Institution and not the cause for which 
the institution stood. This fatal lack of insight and compre- 
hension effectually disqualifies him from giving the impartial 
presentation of Kuropean history which he is desirous of exhibit- 
ing, and almost completely nullifies the graphic force and 
admirable clarity of his narrative. 


instructor’s omniscience. 





COLONIES FOR CONSUMPTIVES.* 

Ir one considers the history of the study and treatment of tuber- 
culosis, or consumption, during the past forty or fifty years, one 
is struck by the extraordinary similarity of this evolutionary 
process to the psychology of the consumptive. Periods of 
exaggerated, almost baseless, hope rapidly alternate with periods 
of equally unjustifiable depression, during which latter phase 
the pessimist loudly proclaims that no progress has been made, 
while the optimist is hard put to it to maintain his optimism, 
Yet progress has been truly remarkable, the work of the investi- 
gator has not been in vain, and if the prospects of eradicating 
this widespread disease do not at present appear very obvious, 
we have advanced nearer to a grasp of the essentials of the 
problem which confronts us, and with this understanding of its 
complexity has come a more assured if less exuberant faith in 
its ultimate solution. 

In the decade prior to 1882, the year in which Robert Koch 
discovered the tubercle bacillus, doubts had arisen as to the 
purely hereditary nature of consumption, which had until then 
been regarded as a diathesis, or state of the body rendering it 
liable to certain diseases. The non-infectious nature of con- 
sumption was vigorously maintained by eminent physicians, 
supported by what at the time seemed to many incontrovertible 
evidence. Koch’s discovery demonstrated that there was an 
infectious element in the disease, and since then the wheel has 
turned full circle, the infectivity of phthisis is regarded as the 
all-important factor in its spread, while to the diathesis, the 
hereditary factor, is assigned an almost insignificant réle. If 
this complete reversal of réles is not entirely justified, it has at 
least the merit of concentrating effort on the more easily con- 
trollable factor. Moreover, it is obvious that without the 
presence of the tubercle bacillus the diathesis alone is incapable 
of developing the disease. It may be true that failing a suitable 
bodily condition the tubercle bacillus could not obtain a hold 
and flourish, but the elimination of the diathesis is a most difficult 
problem of eugenics, and, if solved, might, as the authors of the 
volume under review rightly point out, succeed in eliminating 
many people of genius. 

The industrial colonies and village settlements for the con- 
sumptive mark a decided step forward in the struggle to diminish 
the ravages of consumption and ultimately eradicate the disease. 
Sanatorium treatment sometimes so successful for the rich has 
proved a dismal failure in the case of the poor. Even in the 
most up-to-date sanatoria dealing with early cases only, the 
treatment is a lengthy one, far longer than the three months’ 
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sanatorium treatment granted to the manual labourer under the 
National Insurance scheme. After leaving the sanatorium the 
patient still requires good feeding, good housing, and freedom 
from anxiety. How little of this, despite the well-meaning 
efforts of After Care Associations and other charitable bodies, 
is the poor man able to obtain after his all too short period 
of institutional treatment! Grants of extra milk, small doles 
of money supplementing his sick pay, do not suffice for even 
the returned patient’s own needs, while should he have a family 
to provide for, his anxieties are multiplied and his position 
becomes pitiable. Should he attempt to engage in any form of 
employment, he must forfeit his sick pay. He must then choose 
one of two evils: continue unemployed and attempt to main- 
tain himself and his family on a totally inadequate sum, or seek 
work bringing with it sufficient remuneration. Both courses 
are doomed to failure. The consumptive can work, indeed is 
all the better for suitable employment; but the light job, so 
light-heartedly recommended to him, is difficult to find and is 
of necessity poorly paid. The poor man may return, indeed 
probably will be forced to return, to his former avocation, a 50 
per cent. man trying to do a 100 per cent. job. In a short time 
he is physically in a worse condition than when he entered the 
sanatorium, and meanwhile he has probably infected some of 
his fellow-workmen. Perhaps he is again admitted to a sana- 
torium, but more probably, the disease being now so advanced 
as to be considered incurable, he becomes a dispensary patient. 
From this point his and his family’s social progress is steadily 
downhill until death releases him. But sad as is this picture‘ 
other important details have yet to be painted in. 
less lengthy downward course not only has the 


During this 
more or 
individual suffered, the community has not escaped scot-free. 
Almost certainly some other members of the patient’s family 
have contracted the disease, and with their father will infect 
other people with whom they are brought into contact. And 
so the dire disease continues to take its dreadful toll of thousands 
of lives yearly—nearly 50,000 deaths from pulmonary consump- 
tion are recorded annually in these isles—and up to the present 
we seem to be making but half-hearted efforts to grapple with 
the problem. 

It is not simply to be solved by providing good houses and 
sufficient food for everybody, although bad housing and in- 
sufficient food play an important part in the development of 
the disease. It is necessary to limit the chances of infection. 
Compulsory segregation of all consumptives is unthinkable ; 
any attempt to enforce it would lead to the disease being kept 
hidden until it had passed into its most hopeless and inost 
infectious stage. But segregation in industrial 
colonies and village settlements is quite another thing, and 
Sir German Woodhead and Dr. Varrier-Jones seem justified in 
thinking that on these lines, modified as experience teaches, 
the solution of the problem, the ultimate eradication of tuber- 
culosis, may be attained. 

“What then,” may be asked, 
village settlement ?”’ Well, it is not a sanatorium where only 
early cases are admitted, and it is not a farm colony, for, con- 


voluntary 


“is an industrial colony or 


f 


trary to the general view, it appears that farm work is far from 
being the most suitable for consumptives. The indusirial 
colony admits consumptives in all stages; it has its sana- 
torium, or its rest house and fever hospital, it provides even a 
home for the dying, although the patient in the last stages of 
consumption is not so great a danger to the community as the 
ambulant case, so that the necessity for his isolation is not so 
great. But above all other things the colony provides suitable 
graduated work for the consumptive, if possible work to which the 
patient had previously been accustomed, and for this work he is 
paid the current rate of remuneration of the open market. Not 
that many of the colonists are ableto earn more than 50 per cent. 
of an ordinary man’s wage, but each man knows thatat the colony 
he will be fully paid for all he does and that his labour will 
not be exploited. It is astonishing to read what a number of 
occupations can be entered by the consumptive under suitable 
conditions, but the odd-job man is not mentioned. No longet 
engaged on apparently useless jobs, or demoralized by excessive 
leisure, the colonist is prepared to stay until the disease if 
arrested, or even permanently. The colonist need not bt 
separated from his family, but may bring them to the settle 
ment. This last may seem dangerous, but supervised as the 
colonists are and well instructed in the measures to be taked 
to avoid infection, the danger is actually slight and is more than 
counterbalanced by the contentment of the patient, whereby 
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the temptation to return to unsuitable surroundings is markedly 
lessened. 

But before allowing our optimism to carry us away, before 
deciding that in this scheme lies the solution of our difficulties, 
two matters have to be considered: first, the vast numbers 
with which we have to deal; secondly, the financial burden 
which such a scheme would place on the whole community, 
The authors state that they are tired of hearing that 60,000 
people dic here every year of consumption, but it is a very 
important consideration, although they are right not to let this 
thought prevent them making a beginning. Such colonies as 
exist at Bourn and Papworth are on a very small scale. Can 
the system be extended to deal satisfactorily with tens of 
thoasands ? For such vast numbers cities, not villages, would 
appear to be necessary. But this is only apparently the case. 
Probably no sane man thinks of introducing any scheme which 
will at once meet the requirements of all consumptives, but the 
voluntary segregation of even a few thousand consumptives 
would, by reducing the possibility of infection,soon decrease the 
annual death-rate till within a reasonable time the problem 
would reach manageable proportions. 

The financial aspect of the matter resolves itself into the 
question: Is it worth the large expenditure which would be 
involved ? Is it worth while trying to save the consumptives, 
or those potentially consumptive ? Would it not in the long 
run be better for the nation to let the disease wear itself out ? 
Surely the nation would bo better could it rid itself of such 
weaklings ? The answer is that considered from the humane, 
the economic, indeed from every standpoint, it is worth while. 
The disease attacks both the physically strong and the weak 
the genius and the dullard. The authors refer to athletes 
stricken with the malady and mention the names of a few of 
the well-known literary men, among others Addington Symonds 
and R. L. Stevenson, who have succumbed to the disease, and 
remark truly that disease can never be a regenerator of nation. 
The ravages of the disease have lessened and continue to lessen 
the productivity of the nation and frequently destroy those we 
can least spare. If it is possible without cruel restrictions to 
limit and reduce to a minimum the sources of infection, the 
ultimate financial gain to the community will be immense 
even if no value is put on the great increase of happiness which 
will result. ‘The consumptive soldier has had to be subsidized. 
Weare all agreed that the utmost possible must be done for him. 
The authors claim that the civilian consumptives have just as 
good a claim to be subsidized. It is from this stand- 
point that the Cambridge After Care Association carries on its 
work, subsidizing the patient recently returned from the sana- 
torium until he is able, unaided and without harm to himself, to 
earn sufficient to support himself and his family. It is from 
the same standpoint that the industrial colony proceeds in 
its organization, with results so satisfactory that we finish the 
book full of hope that at last an assault of great promise has 
been launched against the enemy, and that it may prove possible 
so to develop it as finally to overcome the foe, 





THE DOG IN WAR.* 
CoLonet Ricwarpson, the well-known authority on dogs, has 
written a most interesting account of the part played by dogs 
in the late war. In August, 1914, only one sentry dog, an 
Airedale, was attached to the British Army. He went to 
manocuvres with the 2nd Batt. Norfolk Regiment, accompanied 
the battalion to France, and was killed by a shell on the Aisne, 
For many years Colonel Richardson had been studying the use 
of trained dogs in warfare, and immediately on the outbreak 
of war had recommended their use to the authorities not only 
as sentries, but as messengers and in guard and ambulance work. 
He could get no concerted action taken. A certain number of 
ambulance dogs were employed by the Red Cross, but it was 
soon found that the disregard by the Germans of the Red Cross 
symbol, and the conditions on the Western front generally, made 
it impossible to continue this work. Later Colonel Richardson 
supplied dogs to various officers for messenger, patrol, and sentry 
work with such satisfactory results that at the request of the 
War Office he started a War Dog School at Shoeburyness, and 
very soon there was a regular messenger-service organized in 
France. Sentry dogs were also sent out to Salonika, and a 
large number of dogs were used for guard duties at munition 
factories and other vulnerable points at home, thus releasing 


® British War Dogs. By Lieut.-Colonel E, H. Richardson. London: Skefling- 
ton and Son, [2ls. netJ 








——____ 
man power. The special value of dogs as messengers durine 
heavy bombardments is readily obvious:— P 


“ Telephones soon become useless and the danger to the human 
runner is enormous. Added to the difficulties are the shell. 
holes, the mud, the smoke and gas, and darkness. It is hero 
that the messenger dog is of the greatest assistance. The broken 
surface of the ground is of small moment to it, as it lightly 
leaps from point to point. It comes to its duty in the field weil 
broken to shell-fire, and so has no fear. Its sense of direction 
is as certain at night as in the day, and equally so in mist or fog 
Being a smaller and more rapidly-moving object, the danger o{ 
its being hit is much less than in the case of a runner, and it is a 
fact that during the war casualties were extraordinarily low amone 
the messenger dogs, especially when it is taken into considera. 
tion that their work was always in the hottest of the fight.” 
Colonel Richardson reprints some of the reports sent to him :— 


“On the attack on the Vimy Ridge the dogs were employed 
with an artillery observation post. All the telophones were 
broken, and visual signalling was impossible. The dogs were 
the first to bring through news.” 

‘Jim,’ a small cross-bred retriever spaniel, had a reputation 
for carrying important dispatches “‘ in wonderful quick time.” 

**On another occasion while in the first line trenches little 

‘Jim’ was instrumental in first giving the warning of gas, duo 
no doubt to his highly sensitive ness; thereupon he was 
immediately released with the warning to Headquarters, arriving 
there a little more than three-quarters of an hour earlier than 
the warning given by wire.” 
‘Creamy,’ a cream-coloured, cross-bred lurcher, ‘helped 
the 3rd Londoners from being cut off on the right of Villers- 
Bretonneux. She and ‘Tweed’ kept the Battalion in touch 
with Brigade Headquarters.” ‘Tweed,’ a Highland sheep-dog, 
had a fine record. Througha Boche barrage, covering three kilo- 
metres in ten minutes, he carried the message: ‘‘ Send up rein- 
forcements and small round ammunition.” “The French were 
sent up and filled the gaps and straightened out the line, other- 
wise Amiens would be in the hands of the Germans.” At 
another time, when with his keeper attached to the 48th Batt. 
Australians, he helped to spoil German plans by getting through 
with the message: ‘‘ The Germans are preparing for a raid.” 
‘Tweed’ ran as well whether on matters of high strategica] 
importance or more homely affairs. Thus at Passchendaele in 
1917 he came through with the useful message: ‘‘ Moving 
forward to-night. Send socks for men and some 8.0.5. Lights,” 
and the 13th R.H.C., as they put on their dry socks, were no 
doubt full of gratitude to him. ‘Boxer,’ an Airedale, once 
having conquered a weakness for old carcases, was very useful. 
He went over the top with the Kents and brought back 
important messages. His record was three miles in ten minutes. 
‘Flash,’ a brindle lurcher, did well at Kemmel Hill, where “ the 
dogs were running belly deep in mud.” ‘ Paddy,’ an Irish 
terrier, ‘‘never made a mistake during the six months I hed 
him,” writes his proud keeper. ‘Paddy’ carried a message 
from H.Q. on Passchendaele nearly to Ypres, a distance of five 
miles over about three miles of duck-boards, in about twenty- 
seven minutes. The same journey took runners nearly two 
hours. Poor ‘ Rab’ staggered back with her message at Kemmel 
Hill, though hit by a piece of shell and so badly wounded that 
she died the next day. ‘ Major’—‘‘ not much to look at—a 
cross lurcher and deerhound, but a heart of gold ’’—went for- 
ward in an attack, was released with a message asking for help, 
and covered 17 kilometresinan hour. Wehave not space torefer 
in detail to the valuable work done by sentry and guard dogs 
at home and abroad, but we must just mention the case of the 
Airedale who scented the enemy when the night patrol he 
was with could notice nothing suspicious: ‘* The officer ordered 
the men to lie flat. Immediately afterwards an enemy patrol 
passed by, close to them, without noticing. Our patrols then 
rose noiselessly and captured them all.” And in Egypt when 
the enemy attacked during a dense mist, the sentry dogs were 
so quick at scenting the approach that an order was given to 
fire into the mist. ‘*‘ When the mist cleared away, large numbers 
of enemy dead were found.” 

In his chapters on training Colonel Richardson gives an 
interesting analysis of the capacities of the various breeds. Thus 
for all types of work, that hardy and devoted friend of man, 
the Airedale, is of great value. But the Highland sheep-dog, 
though often—like ‘Tweed ’—highly strung, is excellent; as 
also are collies, even the “show variety,” lurchers, deerhounds, 
and Welsh and Irish terriers. One is not surprised, perhaps, 


to read that poodles are too light-minded, but lovers of the fox 
terrier will be disappointed to find that he was “too fond of 
play ” and could not be induced to take work seriously. Alas | 
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is it possible that his rollicking high spirits and debonair mien 
indicate a shallow nature ? Any person who has prided himself 
on the graceful twist of his dog’s tail will read with concern 
that Colonel Richardson “‘rarely found a dog with a gaily 
carried tail, which curved over its back or sideways, of any 
value. This method of carrying the tail seems to indicate a 
certain levity of character quite at variance with the serious 
duties required.” The majority of the dogs required a training 
of six weeks or two months, and it is most interesting to read 
of the methods of training and the zest with which the dogs 
went through it. As with man, competition was a strong 
educator. The messenger dogs were divided into three classes 
according to progress :— 

“Sometimes one class would be left in while the others were 
taken out for work. If the first class, which was the most 
highly trained, happened to be left in, it was most amusing to 
watch the indignation and contempt with which the incoming 
efforts of the lesser trained dogs were greeted by its members. 
They generally elected to watch the proceedings perched on the 
top of their kennels, and loud choruses of derision were hurled 
at the raw recruits. When the turn came afterwards for mem- 
bers of the first class to exhibit their prowess, great was the 
assumption of superiority and determination to show how much 
better they could do.” 


MR. MILNE’S BOOK OF ESSAYS.* 

THERE is no question that Mr. Milne is, whatever we may 
think of his plays, a most enchanting essayist. If I May 
is an ideal bedside book, providing just the kind of rather 
optimistic subjects of meditation that one desires at bedtime, 
trains of thought that grow rosy as they grow dim. In the 
essay on “Going out to Dinner” he suggests that the diner- 
out, unless he is ‘‘ one of those lucky people whose motor is not 
oumbered (as mine is) 19 or 11 or 22,” should divide up London 
into sreas of accessibility. As he justly points out, a man who 
lives in Chelsea demands more from an invitation to Hampste¢ 
than from an invitation to Kensington. ‘‘ One actor-manager 
and a rural dean would be sufficient at Kensington, but at least 
two archbishops and a revue-producer would have to be forth- 
coming at Hampstead before the journey there on a wet night 
would be justified.” If the diner-out were of coarser fibre, he 
might divide London into whisky, burgundy, and champagne 
areas. ‘‘ For instance, if he received an invitation from Dulwich, 
in the outer or champagne area, before accepting the invitation, 
he would endeavour to find out whether the house fulfilled his 
conditions.” In the essay on ‘‘ Wedding Bells” he lays down 
the axiom that champagne, though delightful at dinner and 
welcome at lunch, is horrible for tea. The account of choosing 
the village war memorial, “‘A Village Celebration,” written 
in a slightly more satirical vein, is delicious. In the essay on 
“The State of the Theatre’ he compares the critics’ attitudes 
towards a play called, say, Hug Me, Harriet, or Cuddle Me, 
Constance, produced perhaps by Mr. Albert de Lauributt, and 
towards Mr. A. W. Galsbarrie’s new play Three Men. The 
critics have, as he very truly points out, two standards of criti 
cism for the two performances :— 

““*Tmmense enthusiasm. . . A feast of colour to delight 
the eye. Mr. Albert de Lauributt has surpassed himself. . 
Delightfully catchy music. . . The audience laughed con- 
tinuously. . . Mr. Ponk, the now comedian from America, 
was a triumphant success. . . Ravishing Miss Rosie Romeo 
was more ravishing than ever. . . Immense enthusiasm.’ 
On the next night they go to see Mr. A. W. Galsbarrie’s new 
play, Three Men. They write like this :—‘ Our first feeling is 
one of disappointment. . . Certainly not Galsbarrie at his 
best. . . ‘The weak point of the play is that the character 
of Sir John is not properly developed. . . A _ perceptible 
dragging in the Third Act. . . It is a little difficult to under- 
stand why. . . We should hardly have expected Calsbarrie 
tohave . . . The dialogue is perhaps a trifle lacking in... 
Mr. Macready Jones did his best with the part of Sir John, but 
as we have said . . . Mr. Kean-Smith was extremely 
unsuited to the part of George. . . The reception, on the 
whole, was favourable.’ You see the difference ? Of course 
there is bound to be a difference, and Mr. A. W. Galsbarrie 
would be very much disappointed if there were not. He under- 
stands the critic’s feeling, which is simply that Kiss Mc, Katie, 
is not worth criticizing, and that Three Men most emphatically 
is. But it is not surprising thas the plain man-in-the-street, 
who has saved up in order to take his girl to one of the two new 
plays of the week, and is waiting for the reviews to appear 
before booking his seats, should come to the conclusion that 
Three Men seems to be a pretty rotten play, and that, tired 
though they are of musical comedy, Kiss Me, Katie, is evidently 
something rather extra special which they ought not to miss. 
Which means pots more money for Mr. Albert de Lauributt.” 
Here Mr. Milne has surely made a very good point, by no means 
the only one in his fascinating little book. 

° ijl May. By A. A. Milne. London: Methuen. j6a. net.) 








SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA.* 

Str Ray LAnKEsteER’s Science from an Easy-Chair was a book so 
delightful that we probably expect too much of its successor: 
Let it be said at once that Secrets of Earth and Sea, though 
extremely interesting, is not in the best sense as diverting as wes 
Science from an Easy-Chair. The subjects treated are delight- 
fully interesting to the layman: Why the sea is blue; cave- 
men’s drawings; Vesuvius in eruption; the biggest beast; the 
story of Lime-Juice and Scurvy—but the style is unfortunately 
rather redundant and heavy. To the student, however, the 
book will be extraordinarily interesting. 

Sir Ray Lankester makes a number of interesting conjectures, 
one of which was new to the present writer—that possibly why 
the cave-man drew his beasts on be..°s xnd antlers was that his 
drawings were in reality printing L!oc’s from which the robes 
of a chief or of a lady could be adorned. Might this also be true 
of the carvings in the darkness of caverns where daylight does 
not penetrate ? The author’s defence on scientific grounds of 
the natural antipathy which exists in most white races against 
inter-marriage with black or yellow races is particularly interest+ 
ing, and forms a valuable contribution to the literature on the 
colour question. 





FICTION. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT.+ 
Tuts is a highly interesting if not very well-balanced experiment 
in collaboration. Mrs. Sidgwick is a novelist of standing and 
repute with many enjoyable and admirably written books to 
her credit ; while Mr. Crosbie Garstin, though one of our younger 
writers, has already won his spurs as the author of The Mudlarks 
and as the writer of excellent verse, light and serious, reflecting 
his experience in half a dozen countries overseas. So we may 
take it for granted from his antecedents, as well as from internal 
evidence, that the first half of the book is from his pen. Having 
been given the first innings, he has scored so fast and freely that 
the sequel inevitably partakes of the nature of an anti-climax, 
Miehael Winter, the “ black knight” of the story, is the only 
son of a swindling millionaire, brought up in the expectation 
of great wealth, athletic and popular, an Etonian and Oxford 
Blue, who is suddenly involved in the disastrous and discreditable 
ruin of his father’s fortunes. Winter pére only escapes a long 
sentence by suicide, and Michael changes his name, crosses the 
Atlantic and hires himself out to the first farmer on the prairie 
whom he meets. The ordeal is strenuous and exhausting, but 
he wins through. Afterwards he turns stableman and bank 
clerk, and then, yielding to a sudden temptation, speculates 
successfully with money not his own, but before he can restore 
his illicit loan is arrested and sentenced to two years’ penal 
servitude. The sudden emergence of this unscrupulous vein 
in a quixotic nature is rather hard to fathom; we are given to 
understand that he yielded to a sinister voice from the grave of 
his father. Yet by a concession to poetic justice he keeps hia 
profits and returns to Europe a rich man. In the sequel, the 
scene of which is mainly laid in Paris, we see him as the champion 
and rescuer of a distressed damsel, an orphan English girl living 
on the bounty of a senile uncle, but exploited by her aunt as 
the decoy of her gambling saloon. Michael, failing to open her 
eyes to her peril, carries her off and marries her out of hand. 
The disclosure of his record leads to a short estrangement, but 
all ends happily. The brief Cornish interlude which precedes 
the Parisian episode is pleasantly done, but the sophisticated 
squalors and hot-house horrors of Nancy's life in her aunt's 
house form a strange contrast to the large recklessness of the 
Canadian scenes. These are given with extraordinary spirit, 
colour, and humour, and the disappearance of Michael’s Canadian 
friends and employers, wild and sane, exacting or generous; 
robs the latter half of the book of its most engaging and human 


features. 





Reapaste Novers.—The Gates of Tien T’ze. By Lestiq 
Howard Gordon. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
The story of the baffling of a Chinese secret society which carriet 
on its activities in London. The episodes are exciting, but thé 
book is not written with sufficient care to be convincing.—— 
From the Vasty Deep. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.)—A story in which the crimes of the owner of tha 
picturesque ‘‘ Wyndfell Hall” are brought to light by the spooks 
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which haunt the house. The figure of the very modern young 
lady called Bubbles is well drawn, but the book on the whole 
is not up to the level which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has taught her 
readers to expect.——Quiet Interior. By E. B. C. Jones. 
(Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. net.)—A war story in which the 
characters live so quietlyin their own interior during the struggle 
that the heroine and her younger sister do not think it necessary 
to participate in any sort of war work. The book is clever and 
gives excellent studies of everyday life, but the heroine is a tepid 
conscientious objector, and the author does not manage to make 
her a very sympathetic figure——A Reckless Puritan. By Mrs. 
Victor Rickard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—A 
story of the marriage of an Irish girl to a smart Englishman, who 
expects a certain amount of liberty in married life. The adven- 
tures of the heroine when she has left her husband are rather 
melodramatic. The opening scenes, laid in Ireland, are the best. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


MR. STURGE MOORE’S BOOK.* 

Mr. Sturce Moore’s work is generally acknowledged to be more 
remarkable for melody than vigour. The present volumeis not one 
that will be likely to reverse this opinion. But Mr. Sturge Moore 
has the merits of his defects. If his work occasionally drops into 
listlessness, it does not descend further into inadequacy. It is 
mellow and reflective, and is always easy, agreeable reading. He 
hasa pretty eye for colour, for landscape,and an understanding of 
one aspect of the female mind. But with his mildness he always 
retains a certain scholarly distinction—he does not, in Jenny 
Pearl’s phrase, become “ soppy.” He has a mind which in 
many ways resembles that of Matthew Arnold, only he is without 
much of the Victorian’s irritation at a world full of vulgar 
numskulls. 

The dedication of a narrative poem in the present volume, 
Aforetime,” to Mr. Gordon Bottomley gives a capital picture 
of a mellow and reflective mind at work fashioning verses with 
a sort of cool affection :— 


“ae 


** Dear exile from the hurrying crowd, 
At work I muse to you aloud; 
Thought on my anvil softens, glows, 
And I forget our ert has foes ; 

For life, the mother of beauty, seems 

A joyous sleep with waking dreams. 
Then the toy armoury cf the brain 
Opining, judging, looks as vain 

As trowels silver gilt for use 

Of mayors and kings, who have to lay 
Foundation stones in hope they may 
Be honoured for walls others build. 

I, in amicable muse, 

With fathomless wonder only filled, 
Whisper over to your ear 

Listening two hundred odd miles north, 
And give thought chase that, were you here, 
Our talk would never run to earth.” 


Perhaps he is at his best when, as in the first poem in this volume, 
he is turning a rather lewd old story to “ favour and to pretti- 
ness.” He has made a quite charming little story of Danaé. To 
borrow his own words, 
“Leaves wet with dew in lettuce-hearts confined, 
Are not more dainty or more clear of hue.” 

The third piece in the volume, a story of Chiron’s select academy 
for the sons of heroes, is told half in decorated prose, half in 
verse. Pleasant as it is, we do not feel moved from the attitude 
we expressed when reviewing the same author’s The Powers of 
the Air, a longer essay in the same blend of media. 





Poems Wortny or Consiperation.—Richard II, By Jaiies *. 
Waight. (George Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) A long play, 
chiefly remarkable for the really admirable way in which the 
author has got round the difficulty of writing English which 
gives mediaeval temporal colour without smelling of Wardour 
Street. It does not, however, escape all the snares which await 
writers of blank-verse drama. It falls into one or two pointed 
out in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s “Seven Men.” For example :— 

“... If ’tis as true as death 
It is as deadly .. .” 
——The Poems of Meleager of Gadara. By Richard Aldington. 
(The Egoist Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—‘‘ Worthy of consideration” 
because of their completeness and of their having been written 
by Mr. Aldington. The prose is often clumsy and gives a 
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Richards. 
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singularly false idea of the felicity of the originals. His translation 
of “‘ Love at Auction” is very much inferior to that of Mr. (, T, 
Campion which we recently published in these columns. Surely 
English prose is an unsuitable medium for this sort of verse, 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 

READERS who are bewildered by the masses of new children’s 
stories in the bookshops may be glad to have a few more hints 
as to the books which are worth buying. Chris and Some 
Others, by Winifred Darch (Milford, 5s. net), is a first-rate 
story of a girls’ school; the conversation is lifelike, and the 
little intrigues and mischievous pranks of the girls are described 
with much spirit and humour. The Thirteenth Orphan, 
by Christine Chaundler (Nisbet, 6s. net), is an amusing tale 
in which fairies came to the rescue of a much-troubled orphan 
girl at school. Sentiment and fun are pleasantly mingled —— 
The Treasure House, by Mary Bradford Whiting (Milford, 
5s. net), is an agreeable story of a young girl who finds at last 
a missing paper of testamentary directions in the most obvious— 
or least obvious—of hiding-places. The simple plot is well 
contrived. Reggy, Queenie, and Blot, by Mrs. Edith E. 
Cuthell (Stanley Paul, 5s. net), is an exciting story of three 
children’s experiences in the Indian Mutiny; the author 
emphasizes the fidelity of the native servants. A Popular 
Schoolgirl, by Angela Brazil (Blackie, 6s. net), is carefully 
written and distinctly amusing. Three Adventurous School- 
girls, by Brenda Girvin (Milford, 5s. net), is concerned with a 
Highland mystery which is skilfully invented ; the three heroines 
play their part in detecting a clever gang of smugglers.-— 
Sally Makes Good, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 4s. 6d. net), 
is an unusual and interesting story of a young girl in Tasmania ; 
she is given a strange baby to hold in the first chapter, and the 
child plays an important part in the plot. The Admiral’s 
Daughter, by Margaret Stuart Lane (Milford, 5s. net), is a 
West Country romance of the days of James the Second; it 
is well written and contains some exciting episodes. Por 
younger children we may commend Witch's Hollow, by A. W. 
Brook, illustrated by C. Folkard (Black, 7s. 6d. net), which is 
a highly ingenious tale of an enchanted wood; and The Liille 
Grey Pedlar, by Newman Harding (Blackie, 3s. 6d. net), a 
pleasant story of two children who wander away to the gnomes’ 
kitchen and have to be rescued by their parents. 


























STORIES FOR BOYS. 
Roscoe Makes Good, by Hylton Cleaver (Milford, 5s. net) 
is a lively school story ; Roscoe is described at the outset as a 
boy “whose animal spirits are abnormally developed,” and he 
has a rough time at his new school until he learns self-control. 
Caught Out, by Kent Carr (Chambers, 6s. net), is another 
entertaining school story, though the hero perhaps carries 
renunciation to an extreme. Adventures in Southern Seas 
by George Forbes (Harrap, 6s. net), is a tale not of the sixteenth 
century, as the title-page says, but of the seventeenth, and 
relates the curious adventures of a lad who sailed with Dick 
Hartog and first sighted the coast of Australia or New Holland. 
It is a readable book. Drake’s Drum, by Draycot M. Dell 
(Jarrold, 7s. 6d. net), is a thrilling tale of the Spanish Main 
and of Spanish plotters in Elizabethan England. Sea Scouts 
Afloat, by Frederick Harrison (S.P.C.K., 5s. net), is concerned 
with some sea scouts who were captured by a German cruiser 
and who escaped from her to a Pacific island. It is a novel 
and ingenious tale. Tom and I on the Old Plantation, by 
Archibald Rutledge (Harrap, 5s. net), is a set of stories of the 
woods of South Carolina, and of the wild creatures that inhabit 
them. It is a clever book. Bright Ideas, by Herbert Strang 
(Milford, 5s. net), is a whimsical “record of invention and 
misinvention,” in six stories of excessively ingenious boys. 
A Man for the Ages, by Irving Bacheller (Constable, 9s. net), 
is the story of Abraham Lincoln’s life up to the time of his 
election to the Presidency. It is related by a boy whom Lincoln 
befriended, and gives an interesting picture of Lincoln’s home 























and surroundings.———For boys who are wearied of fiction, we 
may mention Modern Travel, by Norman J. Davidson (Secley 
Service, 25s. net), which is a well-written and readable collection 


of travels in all parts of the world during the last forty years. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——<j—__— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 
en 

The Place-names of Northumberland and Durham. By Allan 
Mawer. (Cambridge University 20s. net.)—Professor 
Mawer’s scholarly book marks a further advance in the study of 
English place-names. He restricts himself to names mentioned 
before 1500 and identifiable on a modern map ; he takes careful 
note of topographical conditions, as a check on his proposed 
etymologies ; he has searched the old parish registers for phonetic 
spellings which often illustrate the true meanings of place-names. 
For the two counties his book is invaluable; his method may 
well be followed by scholars in other counties, until the subject 
can be treated nationally. As Northumberland and Durham 
have no Anglo-Saxon charters and few early documents, the 
historic evidence for place-names is scantier than in most other 
counties. Professor Mawer is inclined to see personal names in 
many difficult names that other philologists interpret differently ; 
thus he explains Duddo as “ Duda’s hoh” or projecting ridge, 
whereas others have explained the first part of the name as 
“ Dod,” a round-topped hill. Middlestone may be cited as an 
example of the deceptively simple place-name ; the fourteenth- 
century form was “ Malderstayn,” which might mean a pebble- 
ridge or a grinding-stone, and had nothing to do with a stone in 
the middle. Hassendale is a corruption of “ Harestanesden,” 
in which “ hare” is the old English word for grey, used of a 
boundary stone, which in the south often occurs as ‘* Hoarstone.”’ 
Professor Mawer’s self-imposed limit of date has apparently 
prevented him from including Flodden in his list, though he 


Press. 


deals with the neighbouring Brankston Hill. 


Highways and Byways in Northumbria. By P. Anderson 
Graham. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This is & most attractive new volume of a famous 
series. Mr. Anderson Graham writes with the enthusiasm and 
local knowledge of a Northumbrian born, and the late Mr. 
Thomson’s numerous illustrations are charming. The author’s 
chief difticulty must have been to select from the innumerable 
picturesque places and from the store of historical incidents and 
romantic legends connected with the Border county. He works 
southward from Berwick along the coast by Lindisfarne and 
Bamburgh to Tynemouth and Newcastle, and then strikes inland 
for the Roman Wall, Hexham and Tynedale generally, Redesdale, 
the Coquet, Alnwick and Morpeth. All these names—a few 
out of many—have historic associations which Mr. Anderson 
Graham recalls pleasantly and accurately. 

Demosthenes Demobilised. (Cambridge: Heffer. 6s. net.)— 
This little book is a record of the Cambridge Union Society’s 
debates from February, 1919, to June, 1920, by the four presidents 
who in turn occupied the chair. As most of the speakers were 
ex-Service men who had returned to complete their courses, 
Mr. Chamberlain may well declare in his preface that the debates 
show 
ciation of the importance of the subjects attacked than was 
common my own untried generation.” Dr. J. R. Tanner, 
long the Treasurer of the Union, has prefixed an interesting 
little sketch of the history of the weekly debates which began 
just before Waterloo. The summaries of the debates in this 
volume are wittily written and throw some light on what the 


“a greater sobriety of judgment and a more serious appre- 


returned soldier was thinking. 


Cultivation with Movable Frames. By H. Cowley. (Country 
Life. 9d. net.)—Amateur gardeners will find some useful hints 
in this little book. After giving a brief introduction on the 
value of movable frames in gardens, the author tells his readers 
what to do in cach month of the year. The light movable 
frame certainly has advantages over the old-fashioned fixed 
frame, if it is rightly used. 


England in Egypt. By Lord Milner. (Arnold. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—This is the thirteenth edition of Lord Milner’s well-known 
book. It was first published in 1892, and the text has not been 
altered since then, though historical appendices have been added, 
Lord Milner in a new preface insists that “‘ the establishment 
of Egypt as an independent State in intimate alliance with 
Great Britain, so far from being a reversal of the policy with 
which we set out, would be the consummation of it.””. Whether 


e time has come for that is, he admits, another question. 





The Geographical Journal for December contains Mr. Philby’s 
important paper describing his journey across Central Arabia 
from the Persian Gulf through Riadh to Taif and thence ta 
Jeddah on the Red Sea. It is accompanied by a good map, 
most of the detail in which is new. Mr. Philby travelled with 
a caravan, by permission of Ibn Saud, the powerful ruler of 
Riadh, and took seventeen days on the desert march from Riadh 
to Taif, the hill-town of the Hedjaz. Major Kenneth Mason's 
“ Notes on the Canal System and Ancient Sites of Babylonia in 
the time of Xenophon” are a valuable contribution to the 
geography of the Anabasis ; he points out, for example, that 
the Median Wall did not run from the Tigris to the Euphrates, 
but stopped short a few miles from its end on the Tigris. 
Professor Myres completes his excellent paper on the history 
and geography of the Dodecanese, where he was stationed as 
an intelligence officer during the war. 


The Birds of the British Isles and their Eggs. By T. A. Coward. 
Second Series, (Warne. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a most attractive 
and convenient handbook. With the volume published earlier 
in the year, it deals with all the birds that one is likely to see 
in Great Britain. The descriptions are well written, and may 
be trusted implicitly. The illustrations, most of them repro- 
duced in colour from Mr. Thorburn’s fine series done for Lord 
Lilford, are exceptionally good. With this book in 
pocket, one could identify almost any bird or egg seen in the 
course of a country walk. The book is well printed and 
decidedly cheap. 


one’s 


University Press and H. Milford. 8 dollars net.)—Professor 
Marquand has earned the gratitude of students of Italian art 
by his scholarly annotated and illustrated catalogues, embody- 
ing an immense amount of research. His new bcok elucidates 
for the first time the life-work of Giovanni della Robbia, third 
son of the great Andrea, and a grand-nephew of the famous 
Luca. He continued the family tradition in glazed terra-cotta 
reliefs and died in 1529, four years after his aged father. Giovanni 
produced some attractive pieces in the Robbia manner, but now 
that his work is isolated, one can see even from the photographs 
how it lacked the nobility of Luca’s reliefs or the spontaneous 
charm of Andrea’s, 
between the sculptor of genius and the good workman who 


The catalogue emphasizes the distinction 
could adapt favourite patterns. Professor Marquand remarks 
that Giovanni's “ colour sense was not refined, and many of his 
he delighted in naturalistic 
The 
barbaric methods of Prussian museum directors are exemplified 
in No. 145, a large medallion of the Virgin and Child with 
When the author photographed it in 1894, this relief 
But Dr. von Bode thought it “* 
official Berlin catalogue now calls attention to the “ naturalistic 
colouring of the fruit” in the garland and tothe gilt background 
—the colour and gilt havi-g been added by some Prussian 
‘restorer ’’ to enliven poor Giovanni’s work. 


works are gaudy and crude” ; 
effects and enlivened his garlands with lizards and snails. 


saints. 


was white. very dull,” and the 


Old Seed on New Ground. By James Adderley. (Putnam’s. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Old Seed on New Ground is an attractive 
little book of satire. Mr. Adderley is, of course, a clergyman 
who has had _ considerable town 
parish. The book is a very amusing one, and is illustrated by 
some almost brutally trenchant cartoons. Its satire is chiefly 
directed towards the vices of the rich, and it occasionally gets 
home a very nasty blow. We feel, however, that for the most 
part the satire is kindly and that the Stultous family, the 
inhabitants of Smugborough, and even Sir John Dyvese, senior 
partner of Dyvese, Mundus, Mammon, and Sons, would have 


experience of a poor 


found many of their worst misdeeds condoned but for their 
entire lack of a of humour. We congratulate Mr. 
Adderley on his name for “new rich” architecture, *‘ early 
alcoholic.”’ An entertaining little book; and if we think in this 
twentieth century there is no need for it, that the rich have 


sense 


learnt their lessons, we deceive ourselves. 
An Angler's Garland. By Eric Parker. 
6s. 6d.)— Mr. Parker has 
anthology of prose and verse for the Fisherman. 
Izaak Walton the tradition of literature—some would say of 
However 


(Philip Allan. 
attractive 
Ever since 


compiled a most 


romance—has been associated with that of fishing. 
familiar he may be with this fact, the lay reader will probably be 
astonished at the picturesqueness and the stylistic charm of these 
(nearly three hundred) extracts. 
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The Road Wandered. By Henry Shaweress. (Andrew an ’ at 
Melrose. 3s. 6d.)—Selected chapters from a larger book, Nature PRINCIPAL a lh ome — 


and the Idealist, in the style of Richard Jefferies’ Story of my 
Heart. The descriptions of nature are attractive. The author 
has imagination and powers of observation. 


Windfalls. By “ Alpha of the Plough.” (Dent. 6s. net.)— 
Essays on subjects that range from the habits of ducks to re- 
reading the classics, mostly in a humorous vein. This is the 
third volume of the series, and the author, who disguises himself 
under the pseudonym of “ Alpha of the Plough,” declares it to be 
the last. 





Miss Agnes Anderson has written a personal war history of a 
rather new sort. This time the subject of the biography is a 
Q.M.A.A.C. (“ Johnnie.” Heath Cranton. 6s.)—‘ Johnnie ”’ 
was a Scotch girl brought up in a strict and very religious 
household. She did not, however, react from this atmosphere 
but remained a very charming, genuinely religious, if slightly 
sentimental character. The little book, though not put 
together by a particularly expert hand, will give the reader 
access to an odd little reach of the River of Life with which he 
is nearly certain to be unfamiliar. 





How to Identify Persian Rugs. By C. J. Delabére May. 
(Bell. 6s. net.)—This is a practical little book, lucidly written 
and effectively illustrated. The author is not afraid to give 
the elementary explanations which beginners need, and his 
analysis of the differences between Persian and other Asiatic 
rugs and between the varieties produced in Persia is really 
useful and interesting. Many people who collect Eastern rugs 
nowadays will be glad to know of this handy guide to the subject. 


Barbizon House. An Illustrated Record, 1920. (8 Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 21s.)—Mr. Croal Thomson: has 
vgain prepared a record, carefully written and finely illustrated, 
of the more important pictures and other works of art which 
have passed through his hands during the year. As we said 
of the previous volume, such a record, apart from its intrinsic 
interest, is of lasting value to collectors and students; 
M. Sedelmeyer’s elaborate series of volumes of this kind has 
proved invaluable for reference. Among the pictures described 
by Mr. Croal Thomson we may mention a Madonna attributed 
to Cesare da Sesto, which has gone to the Cape Town Gallery ; 
a powerful half-length of a bullfighter by Goya ; a good Raeburn, 
“Mrs. Hamilton’; Matthew Maris’s “ Young Ccok’’—one 
of the most engaging of all his works; Rossetti’s “ Bocca 
Baciata” ; and a charming little picture of a street in Barbizon 
—reproduced in colours—by J. F. Millet. 


A Dictionary of Napoleon and his Times. By H. N. B. Richard- 
son. (Cassell. 30s. net.)—-This is a useful compilation, though 
it needs revision and should be used with care. It includes 
short biographies of Napoleon’s family and of the men and 
women who are known in connexion with him, short accounts 
—-with plans—of his battles and of other actions in the Napo- 
leonic Wars, notes on episodes in his career, and notes on places 
and countries in which he was interested. The four pages on 
Napoleon’s strategy are not very helpful, but in ordinary matters 
Mr. Richardson’s book is a convenient guide. Webb’s action 
at Wynendael in 1708 has somehow strayed into this book, with 
the date 1808, 





Works or Rerzrence.—Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage for 1921, edited by A. G. M. Hesilrige (Dean, 75s. 
net), has been revised up to the end of November, and proves to 
be as accurate as ever, where we have tested it. Even the 
“Companionage” contains innumerable short biographical 
notices. This wonderful book was first issued by John Debrett 
in 1784; the present owners began to publish it in 1864. It 
has grown to over 3,000 pages of close type, and does credit to 
ita editor and its printers. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 
The Economics of Welfare. By A. C. Pigou. (Macmillan. 
36s. net.)\——A Record of European Armour and Arms through 
Seven Centuries. By Sir Guy F. Laking. Vol. III. (Bell. 


£15 15s. net for the 5 vols.)\——Labour as an International 
Edited by E. John Solano. (Macmillan. 18s. net.) 


Problem. 





Beard (D.), American Boy’s Handybook of Camp Lore and Woodcraft, 
BD nk bb dba 6O0-0dA086 4006 MECCER REECE CAREER ents (Lippincott) net 1 
Bots (W.), A Dutch Adventurer under John Company, by N. L. 
op Chek baRen Sen btescneeeeneneeenhess/a (Camb. Univ. 
Butler (F. H.), Fifty Years of Travel by Land, Water, Air... .(Unwin) net 21/9 
Cambridge Readings in Spanish Literature, edited by J. Fitzmaurice. 
_ & 1. errr (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Canadian Front in France and Flanders, by R. F. L. Sheldon-Williams 
DD 6.6. 60.0. 6:6:04.60.660.055656009006600000550000000900000068 (Black) net 25/0 
Quen (R. M.), Foundations of Chemical Theory, 8vo...... (Blackie) net 12/6 
Coliection of Mediaeval and Renaissance Paintings ‘(Oxford Univ. Press) net 32/6 


n 


6 
Press) net 5/0 


Hallyard, 


x 


Dock (Lavinia L.), A Short History of Nursing, 8vo........ (Putnam) net 17/6 
Edwards (G. W.), Alsace-Lorraine, 4t0............00000+ woe net 42/0 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XI., 4to...... (T. & T. Clark) net 35/0 
Garvie (A. E.), Christian Preacher, 8vo............. (T. & T. Clark) net 180 
Geley (G.), From the Unconscious to the Conscious, 8vo....(Collins) net 17/6 
Henderson (H. F.), Religion in Scotland, 8vo............( (A. Gardner) net 7/6 
Hewiett (R. T.) and Nankivel (A. T.), Principles of Pre a Medicine, 

BOD cascdcedeocsonnencesccceepescccceseesasesceeee (Churchill) net 21/0 
movenesé (W.), General Design of Warships, roy 8vo.......... (Spon) net 32/0 
Lee (Ida) (Mrs. Charles B. Marriott), Captain Bligh’s Second Voyage to the 

ee, Sr rr errr errr ee (Longmans) net 10/6 


Long (Dr. Constance E. ), Collected Papers on the Psychology of Phantasy, 

MD etcdencbedagdedsisepnphasatesabidsnieedeucuenen (Balliére) net 10/6 
Martin (S.), Mystery of Mormonism, 8vo................ (Odhams) net 21/0 
Moyer (J. A.), Calderwood (J. = ), and Potter (A. A.), Elements of Engin- 

eering Thermodynamics, 8vo...............- (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Murray (Andrew, of South "Afriea), Life of, by J. Du Plessis, 8vo.......... 

(Marshall Bros.) net 15/0 

Nelson's Loose Leaf Medicine, 7 vols., roy 8vO.............- (Nelson) per set £25 
Page (V. W.) and Leitch (A. C.), Motor Boats and Boat Motors, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 


Parsons (W. B.), American Engineers in France, 8vo...... (Appleton) net 21/0 
Percival (M.), The Fan Book, 8v0.........ccccsccccceees (Unwin) net 21/0 
Philip’e Senior School Atlas, 400.....ccccccccccccccccces (Philip) net 10/6 
Ragozin (Z. A.), Little Russian Masterpieces, Chosen and Translated from 
the Or inal ae (Putnam) net 36/0 
—— (¥. H.), Gospels as Historical Documents, Part 3, The 4th Gospel, 
SkcabhpheeeGhheerededectiherevnreeeke (Camb. Univ. Pre 8s) net 20/0 


Strutt (J. W.) (Baron Rayleigh), Scientific Papers, Vol. V., roy 8vo...... 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 50/0 


Terry (C. S.), A History of Scotland from the Roman Evacuation to the 
Disruption, BE GF BD cdcavessscsescoses (Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Tuckett (F. F.), A Pioneer in the High Alps, 8vo...... (E. Arnold) net 21/0 
Visvesvaraya (Sir M.), Reconstructing India, cr 8vo......... (King) net 7/6 
Zwemer (8. M.), A Moslem Seeker after God, cr 8vo........ (Oliphant) net 12/6 
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PICTURESQUE, EFFECT 
OF 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W. 1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





DENT’S WATCH ES and cCLOcKS 
NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 





Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
| become re-united with, and ie trading under the 
name of, 

E. DENT and oOo. Ltd, 


BY — at the following addresses :— 


| 61 STRANP, W.G.2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3, 
and 34 COSKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1 


H.M. vas KING. 














If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
-§ aaiaaences EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted in January, an ASSISTANT MASTER to take Geography throughout 
the School. Teaching of Singing and Woodwork strong recommendation. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £210-£400, according 
to previous experience and qualifications. 

Candidates should be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom. 

Applications and testimonials to be sent as soon as possible to the HEAD+ 
MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
14th December, 1920. 


a ee a 


3 5 oO F BRADFORD, 


Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
Salary £1,250, rising to £1,500 per annum, at the discretion of the Committee. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the CHAIRMAN of the EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE, Town Hall, Bradford, and applications should be sent to him 
not later than Monday, January 10th, 1921. 


Town Hall, Bradford. 
December 20th, 1920- 


N. L, FLEMING, 
Town Clerk, 
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ATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for appointment to the following .vacancies in the 
Training College, Pietermaritzburg :— 
1. MALE TEACHER, who must be qualified to teach English, including 
Literature and History. Salary, £400 by £20 to £550. 
2. MALE TEACHER, who must be qualified to teach Mathematics and 
Geography. Salary, £400 by £20 to £550. 
$8. KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. Salary, £300 by £15 to £450. 
Applicants must be experienced in training Primary or Elementary School 
Teachers. 
Engagement to be for three years in the first instance, subject to extension 
by mutual agreement. 
“Successful applicants will be required to produce entirely satisfactory Medical 
Certificates on forms to be cbtained for this purpose from the High Commissioner. 
Applications, which may be submitted in any form that candidates consider 
desirable, together with copies of testimonials as to character, qualifications 
and experience, all in duplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Union cf South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 
§.W.1, not later than 5th January, 1921. 


The Governors are about to APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above 
School. Must have degree or its equivalent of a University in the United King- 
dom. Church of England. Salary £500-£25-£650. Duties to begin atter 
Easter vacation. 

Completed applications must be sent in on or before December 31st. 


The necessary forms of application and further particulars may be cbtained 
from CANON BURTON, Casterton, Kirkby Lonsdale. 








“ASTERTON anu 6 O L. 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND OTHERS. 





t OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON.—Wanted in January, 

a RESIDENT MISTRESS to teach Geography, Nature Study, and 
Handwork in the Junior School.—Apply, stating qualifications, to Miss MERCER, 
Junior House, Roedean School, Brighton. 


1 OLLAR ACADEMY.—Wanted, GYMNASTIC 
INSTRUCTOR and SPORTS MASTER, qualified under Chap. VI.of the 
Experience in Secondary Schools and knowledze of 


departments regulations. 
Apply, by 3ist inst., stating 


Rugby football and cricket a recommendation. 
salary expected, to HEAD-MASTER. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook grin up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS, Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


—_—— ees 


LECTURES, &c. 
a JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
An election to not more than two of the FELLOWSHIPS founded in pur- 
suance of the Trusts of the Will of the late Dudley Feraday, Esq., will be made 
at St. John’s College on March 11th, 1921. 

Under the Trust all persons are eligible to the Fellowships who are of good 
moral character; but amongst candidates preference will be given, first, to those 
whoaro of kin to the Founder ; secondly, to natives of the County of Stafford who 
have either obtained certain academical qualifications at Oxford, the particulars 
of which can be ascertained from the Senior Tutor of St. John’s College, or who 
intend to become members cf the University. 

The examination will begin on Tuesday, March 1st, 1921,in the College Hall. 

All candidates must send in their names with testimoniais of character to the 
President of St. John’s College by February 14th, 1921; and those who have 
either of the claims of preference must send in evidence thereof. 

Candidates are also requested to state in what subject (being such as has placo 
in the public examinations of the University) they desire to be examined; but 
they may, Instead of taking the written examination, submit copies of disserta- 
tions or books of which they are the authors. These copies must reach the Presi- 
dent by February 14th, 1921. 

The Fellowships are of the value of about £140 per annum and are tenable 
for seven years. 

Any further information will be supplicd on application to the SENIOR 
TUTOR of St. John’s College. 


{\DINBL RGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 
5 ATHOLL CRESCENT. 
FORTY-SIXTH SESSION, 1920—1921. 

The following COURSES of TRAINING can be taken :— 

1. Training for Teachers in Cookery, Laundry Work, and Housewifery— 
2 years and 2 terms. 
Training for Teachers of Needlework, Dressmaking, and Millinery—2 years. 
Housewife’s Training—6 months. 
Housewife’s Advanced Course—3 months. 
Housekeeper’s Training—6 months. 
Housekeeper’s Advanced Course—3 months. 
Cook's Certificate—3 months. 
. Laundry Manageress’s Certificate—4 months. 

9. Training for Princess Louise Nurses for Children—6 months. 

Students are received for any number of selected lessons in Cookery, Needle- 
work, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and Courses in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, &c. 

The School is recognized as a Central Institution by the Scottish Education 
Department, and the Teacher’s Diploma is recognized by the Education Boards 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

There are five Boarding-Houses for Students in connexion with the School. 

There is a large demand for women holding the Diplomas and Certificates of 
this School, and Students have no difficulty in obtaining suitable situations at 
good salaries. 

Full prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent, 
Edinburgh, who will give any additional information, and will advise as to the 
most suitable courses. 


QOD STR Goto 





TEST FILS LD COLLE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Session began October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfleld College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


mre ees: 
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Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of London, in the 
Faculties of Arts, Sclence and Laws. 
Courses In Classical, French, English, German and Italian Literature and 
Language are open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, Secretary. 
Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to te Principal, Miss E, EL, LAWRENCE, 





NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
‘ _INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher’s Training 
in SW EDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course, 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. | 

. LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
PHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 














( ‘OUTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full thcoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


G ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE, 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. Also Poultry, Bee and Goat-keeping. 

Healthy, outdcor life; practical, comprehensive training. Individual considera: 

tion. Spring term, January 17th, 1921.—Prospectus, RIDLEY PEAKE. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
rINHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 


Kducation on modern lines for Girlz. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 





rNNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


\T. MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON (Hitherto 
K for Daughters of Clergy Only), has now been opened to daughters of 
laymen as Non-Foundation Pupils, The School stands well above the sea, in 
large and beautiful grounds. The training includes preparation for University 
Scholarships. The School is under a Governing Body. Head-Mistress, Miss 
¥. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A. London.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Head-Mistress’s Secretary, St. Mary’s Hall. 








(4 2222 2 oe OO LL. 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 
Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £80 per annum. 
Application for prospectus should be made to the Hcad-Mistress, Miss M. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Hist. Trip. Camb. 


There are now vacancies also 





H a ae ee 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


Li8eHoLt SCHOOL, ~ 


Term began September 23rd. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 
Tel. : 


7 Grayshott. 
_— COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS.; 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating Thoroughly good cducation. Fees 12 
guineas per ennum. Prospectus on application. 


“ Watford 616." 


HINDHEAD. 








a Re MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HAKROW. 
A day school, Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate ia sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior puplis. 

Tho aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ yang seme both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils aro met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


FOREIGN. 
{\WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended, 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

- OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 

13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Nava! College, Osborne 

with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a ful! illustrated description ot 

life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—GIEVES, Lid, 

(Publication Dept.), “‘ Roval Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London. W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
‘Ago of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared 
for Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. 
Early applications should be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
: Highly qualifled staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 7 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. oo 
VELSTED SCHOOL.—Eight SCHOLARSHIPS £70-£30 
wiil be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from the BURSAR, 
Felsted School, Essex. 


EF! LEPsS Y. 


COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Aldericy Edge, Cheshire. 

Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 

Education, Games, Terms, 42s, per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH. —Romm Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVA M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION; 83. 
ARMY, including 1st and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily oe ae pars at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
WANSIOX NS, LO} {DON C.1, *Phone: Museum 286. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
eer OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GAuDITAS THRING ay A 
26 Sackville Street, Pi +f 1. Tel., pee 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTR SSES PARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
GIRLS. 


aegis, FoR BOYS anpd 











TUTORS for ARMY and ALL | 
essrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to PAID ARENTS Ld, sending (freo of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMAT 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street. London, E.O, 4. 
Telephone : 5953 Central. 
YCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 7 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of the! 
pe sons. 





requirements A of pupils, locality preferred, songs 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tre 
—— staffs of the most important schools, and thus ab'e 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—15 58-162 OXFORD st. LON DON,W.1. *"Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines). 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).— Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


w! HORTHAND (Pitman’s). Expert postal tuition. Working 
knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.I.P.S., 14 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 


FVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including oper and postage. Carbon copies 
4d. d. per 1,0( 000 words. —MONA st UART, 14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, 8.W 


Rex: ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small feo is 
eharged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 

















TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 
February 4: Italy. Rome, Venice, &c., 30 days, 79 gns.; February 
lith: Algeria- Tunisia, “Garden of Allah,” $1 "days, 98 March : “a 
and Calabria, 35 days, 98 gns. Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
Auck land Road, U pper Norwood, 8. B 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
——— PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Couvalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven 8t.. Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 














ENTAL CASES received by fully trained Nurse in 
charming old country house, bracing air and sunny garden; farm produce. 
—MATRON, Croft House, ‘Litton, Skipton- in-Craven. 


‘AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent fre-—HENRY B. WARD, 6€ Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


EAL LACE-YOUGHAL. NEEDLE. POINT, 

t LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 

» Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 

‘entres d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
rect from the L ACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


— ICLAL TEETH (OLD) BOU BOUGHT. -—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
old, £2 on rs atinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
turned post free. Hest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 











otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
5. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manc hester. Esta. 185¢ 
TEETH BOUGHT. — — 


( LD ARTIFICIAL 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made .~-Chief Offices,151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.1 10 ) years, 


LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first “adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 

Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 

do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 

tin.—2s., 88. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
moore Koad, Sheffie id. 


¥OOKS.—Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, Signed 














by Artist, 50s.; 20 French Novels, £2 10s.; Beardsley Early and Later 
Work, 2 vols,, £2 10s. : Fagan’s Collectors, Marks, Last Edition 1918, £4 4s. ; The 
Pageant, 1806-97, 2 vols., 30s.; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.: 
Gibbou’s Roman Empire, 12 vols., 1807, calf, gilt, £2 28.; Walpole’s Letters, 
half calf, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10s. : The Ancestor 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 10s. ; 
Kipling’s Verse, “ Inclusive ” 


Ormeby's tr ans slation of the Cid, 1879, 35s. ; 

Ms., 1919, £3 3s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, with 

hy Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; George Hliot’s Works, 

ols., £5 538, ; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on applica- 
"s Great Lookshop, John bright Street, Birmingham. 


Vadition, 








en 





100,000 GROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 
Patrons — THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President H.R.H WA a. 


- = . THE PRIN 
Vice-President - - - - - ADM ry gf a. JELLICOR, 
Chairman an See - - -— ©. EB. Matpen, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of - Committee —- - Howson F. Duvirr, Esq. 
Joint ndaree - . Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be mado payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 














UNEMPLOYMENT & DISTRESS 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 


STARVATION AND GOLD 


by its well-tried non-pauperizing methods. 


PLEASE SEND A 





SPECIAL GIFT 
for the 
POOR AND NEEDY, 


SICK AND AGED. 


WE AS8K YOUR SUPPORT in our NATIONAL EFFORTS 
to cope with DISTRESS, and for our many branches of SOCIAL 
aprand EVANGELISTIO WORK. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/c Ohurch Army,” payable ‘o 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. li. 


Waits & Strays Society 


has a HEAVY OVERDRAFT on its General Fund, 
and 4,350 children in its Homes. 
As they must not be 


HOMELESS at CHRISTMAS, 


will you lighten our anxiety with 
a share of your own good cheer? 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS for FOOD AND CLOTHING 
gratefully received by Secretary, Rev. W. Fowe~n Swany, M..\., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Read, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable ‘‘Waifs & Strays.” 
Please mention “ Spectator.” 








Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 182 Babies already have bcen 
born free of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW — W. 9, 


through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day, 


£9, 000 REQUIRED BY XMAS. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Eatablished 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
Capital Authorised and Isswed, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000, Reserve pam, £2,630,000, — £5,130,900 
Reserve Lia ility of Proprietors. e ee ee . £5,000,000 


£10,130.00 








Total Capital and Reserves 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, ‘CORNHILL, “London. E.0 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches oka t che Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on ap pplication. 


- ——_—__+ —— ——$———$$ —__—————_ 2 
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Yor cleaning Silver. Electro Piate &c 


Goddard % 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G6 ¥ 2% &46 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS, 
Special Selection 
FOR THE XMAS PERIOD. 
Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST ”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
surpassed assortment of genuine reliabie 


Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
Per Doz. 
CHAMPAGNE, MOET & CHANDON, Se. %1450/= 


SAUMUR. BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvéc.. 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. PoL PRINCE .. 


PORT. CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny 

BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916 - . 69/- 
CLARET. CHATEAU SOUTARD, 1916.. .. 424G/- 
MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET . S4/- 


CHABLIS. SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 


GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES co ws sae 
SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 42 





SAUTERNE. ‘. 
geamne. GRAND OLD LIQUEUR COGNAC, opgey/_ 
EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, 


Please quote “ S.” 





|A Study in Green. By 











After getting wet through 
protect yourself by a 


MUSTARD 
BATH 


A bath to which is added a couple of 
tablespoonfuls or so of COLMAN'S 
MUSTARD or the contents of a carton 
ofspecially prepared BATH MUSTARD, 





Let Muster 
Mistard prepa ire 
your bath.’ 














VIA 


MADEIRA 


OR INFORMATION APPL 


ROWAL MAIL STE/ AM | PACKET @ 








| By F. HEDGES BUTLER, author of 











The fame and circulation of ‘ Blackwood’s Ma; gazine’ 
are now, at the end of a century, higher than at any 
other period—a record unique in literary history. 


—_——————_ 


‘BLACKWOOD?’ 


For JANUARY Contains: 
The Little Rock of the Dancing. 
5, EE 
On Hazardous Service. 


In the Little New Countries.—I.-IV. 
By Major Linpsay BasuHFrorp. 


Raisuli. 





By Water B. Harris. 


By Mervyn Lams. 


SALTIRE. 


From the Congo to Uganda. By Gusert Bussey. 


A Savoyard Community. 
By the Provost of Trinity, Dublin. 


From the Outposts. The Marksman. By L. A. 


Musings without Method— 
The Black Year—Psychoanalysis, 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 





The Twenty-Fifth Volume 
Trials, 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 
of the Series of Notable 


TRIAL oF THe WAINWRICHTS. 


Edited by the late H. B. IRVING, with an 
appreciation by 
Sir EDWARD MARSHALL HALL, K.C. 
Recent Volumes, each 10s. 6d. net 
Franz Muller. By H. B. Irving. 


Oscar Slater. By W. Roughead, 


J. A. Dickman. 
By 8. O. Rowan Hamilton. 


Mary Blandy. By W. Roughead, 
Lord Lovat. By D. N. Mackay. 


Now Ready. 


Dr. Crippen. By Filson Young. 

The Annesley Case. 

By Andrew Lang. 

By Eric 8. Watson. 
By Filson Young. 
By W. Roughead. 


Eugene Aram, 
The Seddons. 
Dr. Pritchard, 





WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD., 69-70 Aldersgate 
Street, London, E.C., and at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 





T HE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” ‘“ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 

‘“Everybody should read this book.’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George 
Londoz, S.W. 1. 


- NEW TRAVEL BOOK, 
FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY 
WATER AND AIR. 


“Through La 


"s Road, Belgravia, 


LAND, 


land with Skis and 
Reindeer,” 

89 Illustrations. Price 21s. 

Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers 

Publis hed by T. FISHER UNW! N. 

NOLICL.—i he INDEX | o the SPEViATUOR pub 

January to June, and from July to December, on the tiir 


and July. 


——— 
-yearly, from 


Saturday in Januarg 
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A SEASONABLE GIFT 








There can be no better Present to a Relation 
or Friend than an Annual Subscription to 


Ghe Spectator 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature, Theology, Drama, €& Art. 


EstTaBLIsHED 1828, 


EVERY SATURDAY. Price gd. Postage rd. 





= — | 


TT": “Spectator,” owing to the prestige of its weekly 

review of Politics, Literature, Theology, and Art, 

circulates throughout the educated classes in the United 
Kingdom, the Empire, and America. 





The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured against 
missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events. 


The leading articles deal in an independent and uncon- 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, economic, and 
general interest. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the 


long reviews, while the shorter notices give in a condensed form 
the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary literature. 


In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a 
useful guide for making out their lists for the circulating libraries. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, £ s. 4 
For one year, including postage to any part of the United Kingdom - - 2 3 4 





To the MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR.” 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPECTATOR” sent for 
one year to 





“ SPECTATOR,” Lrp., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








London: Priuted by W, SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., 95 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SPECTATOR ” (Limited), at their 
Otfice, No. 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, Londoa, W.O, 2. Saturday, December 25th, 1920, 


























